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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT CAMP IN _ PETERBOR- 
OUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OFFERS 


Opportunity to earn undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit in a six-week summer program 
conducted at the beautiful Sargent Camp, 
1,000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire—an ideal location 
for a valuable course of summer study, com- 
bined with recreation. 


EIGHT COURSES OFFERED TO MEN 
AND WOMEN 
July 12 — August 21, 1948 


1. Child Growth and Development 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
2. Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
. Supervision in Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
. Organization and Administration 
of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
. Leadership in Folk Dance— 
Theory and Practice 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal! 
. Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Emphasizing Materials and 
Methods 
Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Professor Anne Delano 
Professor Elizabeth Richey 
7. Nature Education 
Dr. William Vinal 
8. Arts and Crafts for Elementary 


Schools Miss F. Eleanor Elliott 


Also privilege to earn American Red Cross 
Certification in WATER SAFETY. 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, 
boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abund- 
ant historical, cultural and recreational resources in 
the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. 
Congenial Living Arrangements in Camp— 
Community Atmosphere. 


For Details of Summer Session at Sargent 
Camp, Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
8-A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


At 


| 
| 








MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON 


During the same six-week period (july 12. 
August 21, 1948) the following courses are 
offered at the main campus, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


1. Seminar in Health, Physical Ed- 


ucation and Recreation 
Professor John M. Harmon 
Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


. Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education 


Professor John M. Harmon 


. School Health Education 


Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


. Organization and Administra- 


tion of Community Recreation 
Professor James A. Wylie 


. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Professor James A. Wylie 


. Child Growth and Development 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


. Corrective Physical Education 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


. Advanced Methods in the 


Coaching of Football 
Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 


. The Administration of Physical 
Education and Athletics in 


Colleges: and Universities 
Mr. Everett Dean - 
Professor John M. Harmon 


. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Basketball 


Mr. Everett Dean 


11. Advanced Methods in the 


Coaching of Track 


Mr. Douglas Raymond 


For Details of Summer Session on Main 
Campus in Boston, Write 


DR. JOHN M. HARMON 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 
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A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern city 
indicated that even among families with 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 
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4 NEW EXCHANGE 
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"9 Proyst 
Communt¥ 
see Make Health » 
¢  Tenness 


e 
Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 





“Winky” is a toy monkey who 
never knows where his next meal 
is coming from. Every day one of 
the children in the classroom serves 
him a meal—a paper version of 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 
—and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition— 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 
Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 


- The monkey who came to dinner 


encouraged by the excellent results 
of nutrition training in the class 
room—teachers are increasingly 
devising new ways of working the 
study of foods into the curriculum 

If you would like to know about 
General Mills ‘‘Program of Assist 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,”’ write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart: 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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FOR GYM CLASSES. 








WHEN GIRLS WEAR 


LOVELY MOORE GYM SUITS 


Girls enjoy dressing right for all occa- 
sions, including healthful exercise or 
games. When they wear smart, prac- 
tical Moore Gym Suits, they’re dressed 
in latest fashion and have, in addition, 
comfortable fit and freedom for action. 
Moore Gym Suits are styled for real 
and lasting comfort and give girls chat 
important, self-assured feeling. The 
result is better work, improved morale, 


greater pride in personal appearance. 


At left is one of many new Moore suits 
that has new, improved proportions to 
give better lines, better fit . . . and 
comes in a choice of delightful colors. 
See this and other stunning Moore 
styles now illustrated in the 16-page 
booklet, “Better Health with Moore 
Gym Suits.” Write for your copy to- 
day ... resolve to have your girls wear 


beautiful Moore Gym Suits this fall! 


* 


If your classes are supplied by a local 
dealer, write us giving dealer’s name. 


* 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY Dept. JH 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. © 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Plan a New Health Program 
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These are the titles of the motion pictures: 


Body Care and Grooming 
The Body Fights Bacteria 
The Nose, Throat, and Ears 
Human Reproduction 
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McGRAW-HILL 


Emotional Health 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
Text-Film Department 
330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 





XT = Fb 


A clear, complete exposition of important 


health facts, presented in a manner that can 


be counted on to interest and convince young 
people of high school and college age; that is 
what you can offer your students with these 
Text-Films on Health Education. The com- 
plete series of motion pictures and filmstrips, 
correlated with Diehl’s popular TEXTBOOK 
OF HEALTHFUL LIVING, accomplishes 
its instructional purposes in these three ways: 


& By dramatizing the desirability of recom- 
mended physical and mental health habits 


7 By explaining the nature of these habits and 
attitudes to be acquired 


% By providing a basis for their acceptance in 
the form of simple, physiological explana- 
tions of body structure and functions 


lf you would like additional information, 
fill out the coupon below 
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I Please send me Booklet H on McGraw-Hill Text- 
: Films on Health Education. 
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no playground is complete without a 






















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


climbing structure 
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Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot of ground area and per dollar of 
cost — these are just a few of the reasons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world's most famous 
playground device. Thousands are in daily use 
from coast to coast. Why not give the children of 
your playground the advantages of a JUNGLEGYM 
2. Now? 








Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
1948 Streamlined Line That Will Save 
You Money . . . Time. 


PORTER can ship these fundamental playground units at once, too! 

















No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 





Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
sway operation. An engineering mar- 
vel, and precision-made. Guaranteed. 





No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 


Sensationally new. Gives ‘‘ups-a-daisy"’ 
ride 33-1/3% higher than conventional 
see-saw, yet safer because of hoop 
handles, saddle seats and level -seat 
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No. 58-F Playground MN 
Basketball Backstop No. 38 Combination Set . . 
All-Steel fan-shaped bank Offers six different kinds of funful, No. 109 Six-Swing Set 
rigidly mounted on steel healthful playground activity. A com- Built for safe, permanent service. Sturdy 
~— few I mast and braced for perma- pact, economical unit that's ideal for 10-ft. frame held rigidly together by 
nent service. Finished to with- limited ground areas. Ruggedly con- Tested Malleable Iron fitting of exclu- 
stand the weather. Official. structed. sive Porter ‘‘bolt-through'’ design, - 








tHe 4, hs “CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 





Exclusive MAKERS OF THE woRLD-FAmMous JUINNGLEGYM* CtiMBING 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. STRUCTURE 
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A New Book and A New Edition 
For Today's Physical Education Courses 








= Published by Saunders —— 








Sehon, Anderson, Hodgins and Van Fossen on 
Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools 


New!—An integrated attivity program for the young child is given in this brand new book. 
Games, body mechanics, rhythms and folk dances are all clearly presented with charts and 
tables and illustrations by Ruth Howell. Excellent suggestions are offered for carrying on 
the program in regular classrooms when necessary and for the most profitable use of free 
playground time. A special section is devoted to proper activities of the seventh and eighth 
grades in the elementary schools. Throughout the book, stress is placed on the definite 


necessity of teaching skills, habits and attitudes to the young child during the formative years. 


By ELIZABETH L. SEHON, Associate Professor of Physical Education; MARIAN H. ANDERSON, In- 
structor in Physical Education fer Women; WINIFRED W. HODGINS, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education; and GLADYS R. VAN FOSSEN, Associate Professor of Physical Education; Santa Barbara 
College, University of California. 485 pages, 5%” x 814”, illustrated. New—Ready Soon 


Schneider and Karpovich on 
Physiology of Muscular Activity 








New (3rd) Edition—Towards the end of this month, we will publish a fully revised and up- 
to-date edition of this long popular text. The authors have adapted it to appeal primarily to 





the student of physical education. It clarifies the physiologic processes underlying bodily 





activities, and applies the facts to practical problems of training, staleness, fatigue and 





physical fitness. New material is included on Body Types, Posture, Health and Physical Fit- 








ness, Longevity, etc. 





By EDWARD C. SCHNEIDER, M.P.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Biology, Emeritus, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut; and PETER V. KARPOVICH, M.P.E., M.D., Professor of Physiology, Springfield 
CoNege. 346 pages, 5144” x 8%”, illustrated. New (3rd) Edition—Ready May, 1948 
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Inspection Trips in Physical Education 






C. O. JACKSON 


University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


N old Chinese proverb states that “‘a good pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words.” Educators 
in the armed forces, where many types of learn- 

ing experiences were improved and taught more efh- 
ciently, found ample proof of the value of such helps 
in teaching. Today eyery school is making greater use 
of the correlation between “‘seeing,” “hearing,” and 
“anderstanding” through the use of films, slides, strip 
or slide film, and similar aides to learning. It is likely 
that the study of some subjects will be revolutionized 
as this development reaches maturity. 

Along with the increased emphasis on visual aids has 
come recognition of the value and need for another 
type of “seeing” and “experiencing,” that of having the 
student, as part of a class, visit a school or institution 
from which he may learn much. Such field or inspec- 
tion trips, of course, are not new in the areas of en- 
gineering, agriculture, and commerce, and have been 
used as valuable adjuncts to understanding in courses 
relating to health and to social studies for many years. 
It is only in the last decade that teacher-training de- 
partments have made use of them to any extent, and 
schools and departments of physical education are be- 
ginning to follow the same plan. 

When eighty-two junior and senior men from the 
School of Physical Education at the University of 
Illinois left the campus in two Greyhound busses early 
one April morning last spring, it marked the seventh 
time in eight years that such an inspection trip had 
been undertaken. As usual, it also began a series of 
planned, educational experiences which continued for 
three days, and brought the group back to the campus, 
tired and sleepy, but convinced that the trip had been a 
most worthwhile one. It is the purpose of this article 
te discuss such a trip, and to indicate some of the tech- 
niques 0° planning used, as well as some of the prob- 
lems encountered. 

The objectives of such a trip are best stated by re- 
peating part of the “purpose” listed in the brochure 
given to each participant. 

... It is recognized that the professionally minded student 
is usually a successful teacher in the making. The inspection 
trip, required of all junior men majoring in physical education, 
is therefore part of a definite program to develop such attitudes 
m prospective teachers. The student will have the opportunity 
to become aware of problems through observation of the con- 
duct of programs in health and safety, physical education, recre- 
ation, and coaching in public and private schools, and in 
municipal and institutional centers .. . 

Another goal has been to arrange the trip to coincide 
with a district or national convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. While this has not always been possible, 
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various groups attended parts of the national conven- 
tions in Chicago (1940) and St. Louis (1946); the 
Southern District Convention in Louisville, Kentucky 
(1941), and the Midwest Convention in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (1947). The 1948 trip included attendance 
at four sessions of the Midwest Convention in Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. . 

Historically, the idea for such a trip at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois grew out of the need for a definite pro- 
gram to develop professional attitudes on the part of 
prospective teachers of physical education. Through 
the years, students had visited local schools as part of 
their student-teaching experience, and more _ recently 
spent most of one day away from the campus as a 
class, learning first hand about the problems involved 
in education on the secondary level. The value of these 
experiences was so apparent that the School of Physi- 
cal education asked and received approval from the 
Board of Trustees in 1937 to add an inspection trip to 
the curriculum. The first trip was made in the spring 
of 1940, and, with the exception of one year during the 
war, has been carried on annually since then. While 
the School of Physical Education at the University of 
Illinois pioneered in this respect, other schools, notably 
Indiana and Wisconsin, plan to inaugurate a similar 
plan this spring. 

There was considerable. skepticism on the part of 
many students prior to the initial trip as to the value 
of such an experience, and whether the cost in time 
and money could be justified. Now the record of seven 
successful trips, and the “advertising” of satisfied stu- 
dents have made it a tradition. Furthermore, when- 
ever any student visits the counsellors’ office, he sees 
pictures of the various inspection trip groups on the 
walls, and later on in the spring, hears about the trip 
from those enrolled, sees material on the various bulle- 
tin boards, and reads about it in the school and local 
papers. By the time he becomes a junior, he already 
knows quite a bit about the trip. 


GENERAL meeting of all junior and senior men 

majors in physical education is called late in Nov- 
ember or early in December of each year. Among the 
topics usually discussed are counselling, courses for the 
spring term, placement, and the coming inspection 
trip. At that time, those planning to enroll in P.E.M. 
99, Inspection Trip, elect six to ten leaders, depending 
on the estimated size of the group. Thesé men work 
cooperatively with the faculty member in planning the 
trip, and later on, assist with the orientation meetings, 
and in the organization and conduct of the trip itself. 
This student-faculty planning has made the inspection 





cell etna 








trip a group project and its value and worthwhileness 
has been increased accordingly. 

The faculty member makes the necessary contacts 
by letter and in person, and draws up a tentative plan 
for the trip. This is discussed in a meeting or two with 
the leaders, and an itinerary agreed upon. Early in the 
spring semester, this is presented to the entire group, 
and where decisions still remain to be made, they make 
them. For example, while the usual plan is to stay at 
the hotel where the convention is being held, the group 
may decide that the convenience does not justify this 
expense, and may elect to occupy cheaper quarters. The 
faculty-alumni-student banquet is held where the group 
feels they will get the best meal and service for the 
smallest cost. In the planning of the last trip, to Mil- 
waukee, the group decided to stay through the eve- 
ning of the last day in order to attend the student sec- 
tion of the convention. This meant leaving shortly be- 
fore midnight, and arriving back on campus about 
five o'clock the next morning. Since many had eight 
o'clock classes, this was a definite hardship for all, but 
the students felt the end justified the means. 

The trip lasts three days, and is planned to run from 
Tuesday through Thursday. Since most students’ 
schedules are heaviest on the Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday sequence, this interferes the least with their 
University courses. Busses have always been used ex- 
cept for two abbreviated one-day trips during the war 
to nearby Rantoul, Illinois, and Chanute Field. Busses 
were not available at that time, so travel by rail was 
substituted. The advantage of bus transportation is 
apparent when it is realized that the group can leave 
any designated point at any time, stop anywhere de- 
sired, and be picked up again that evening or the next 
day. While the trip is run on a definite time schedule, 
this can be more flexible with busses. Incidentally, one 
bus driver who made all the visitations just as a mem- 
ber of the group, enjoyed his experiences so much that 
he’ requested and received an assignment as one of the 
drivers the following year. 

At registration time in February, every junior is 
given several mimeographed sheets concerning tentative 
plans for the trip, and a list of the four meeting dates 
for the course. Further orientation is conducted early in 
the spring semester. The first meeting includes a dis- 
cussion of the proposed trip, a short talk or two by 
seniors who made the previous trip, a discussion of 
the values to be received by the director of the school. 
and the viewing of the movies of preceding trips. At 
that time also, each student fills out a card indicating 
the name of his parents or guardian, their address, any 
particular talent he may possess (i.e. singing, playing 
a musical instrument, taking pictures, or operating a 
movie camera) and any other pertinent information 
which the director of the trip may consider desirable. 
This information is used to prepare a list of the par- 
ticipants, including home addresses (for emergency 
use on the trip) and to help to plan the program for 
the faculty-alumni-student banquet. 

Each person enrolled is also given several observa- 
tion blanks which are more or less self-explanatory, 
and instructed to visit two schools in Champaign- 
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Urbana and find the answers to as many questions as 
he can. This helps him to see the problems there, and 
to evaluate better the situations encountered later op 
as part of the trip. These reports are written up and 
discussed at the second of the four meetings which 
make up the course. As further information or tri 
developments occur, these are relayed to the students 
The squad leaders also choose their squad members a 
this time. 


Several weeks before the trip, the group meets with 
a representative of Bailey and Himes, Inc., Urbana, and 
spends two hours learning about merchandising, select. 
ing athletic equipment, and observing the manufacture 
of certain types of miscellaneous athletic equipment, 
For the first time, many students become aware of 
problems in this area, and each year, a number returm 
later on for additional conferences and advice. It jg 
hoped that this part of the program may be expanded 
to include visits to the manufacturing plants of bleach. 
ers and track and field equipment; both found in Cham. 
paign-Urbana. 

At the third meeting, a few days prior to the start 
of the trip, room reservations are posted, a representa. 
tive of the bus company is on hand to sell transporta- 
tion, and printed copies of the itinerary are distributed, 
While the students are permitted some choice in select- 
ing their roommates, it is emphasized that one goal of 
the trip is to become acquainted with everyone. Since 
four persons usually share a room, by the addition of 
extra beds, each group usually includes at least one 
“outsider” who soon becomes a member of the four- 
some. SS 


An extra session or two $s ‘held with the squad lead- 
ers to brief them on their responsibilities during the 
trip, and to divide-the assignments connected with the 
banquet. One individual will have charge of the name 
tags; another is ready to introduce the alumni and stu- 
dents; and still another collects tickets for admission, 
During the first three meetings already discussed, the 
squad leaders distribute and collect material, collect 
money for the banquet tickets, and secure memberships 
to the state and national associations. The publications 
of these associations, the Jilinois Physical Education 
News and the Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion are listed as textbooks, and are required for the 
course. Squad leaders later on see that their members 
are present on time for the start of the trip, take roll 
before the busses leave after each scheduled stop, and 


_ in general, keep their groups together and on the alert. 


The itinerary is planned to include stops at selected 
schools on the way to the city where the convention 1s 
being held, or where most of the visitations will take 
place. The first day of the 1947 trip saw stops at three 
schools in Illinois enroute to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and visits to a YMCA, a community center, and a 
turnverein in that city. During the three-day trip, the 
group visited five high schools, one junior high school, 
an elementary school, a school for crippled children, 
and an industrial plant which had a strong program in 
recreation, in addition to the institutions mentioned. 
The balance of the time was devoted to attending two 

(Continued on Page 374) 
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A Functioning School Health Council 


By 
EDYTHE TUCKER 


Health Coordinator, Bremerton Public Schools 
Bremerton, Washington 


ganized we have received many inquiries about 

how they really function, how they were organ- 
ized, and what projects were undertaken. The follow- 
ing paragraphs will attempt to answer some of them. 

For the past four years, the Bremerton schools have 
had a district school health council. The beginning was 
small but added experiences and added responsibilities 
have given the council a definite place in our school 
organization. 

Organized at the conclusion of a week’s intensive in- 
service work in health education in October, 1934, the 
council began with a job to perform. Enthusiasm was 
high and representatives who came to the council from 
each building came because of interest in the problems 
presented. Buildings were represented in most cases 
by classroom teachers but after the initial meeting, 
representatives from the home economics department, 


G ens the Bremerton* health councils were or- 


to the school lunchroom. Needs in social behavior in a 
lunchroom situation were also studied. 

Since this first project, the council has accomplished 
many things. The annual building inspection by the 
public health sanitarian was followed closely in each 
building and recommendations were made to the school 
board on those items which often are neglected year 
after year. Further recommendations were made by 
teachers on items needing improvement in buildings 
and playgrounds. A report is now given yearly by the 
sanitarian at the conclusion of the inspection and a 
follow-up is made on a cooperative basis. 

The course of study has been a three-year project of 
one of the standing subcommittees. Beginning with a 
textbook survey, it grew into a long-term project. Aid 
was secured from the University of Washington Ex- 
tension Service and over 20 teachers have cooperated 
with nurses and the director of public health to plan 








How to make the health council work is often a problem. The author describes the 
Bremerton setup in which the community health council, school health council, 
and building health councils all work together. 








maintenance and transportation, handicapped services, 
science department, nursery schools, and public health 
departments were invited to participate. Others who 
now are regular members are the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, health chairman, and school health chairman 
from the community health council. 

Many projects have been undertaken, some having 
been of short duration, others having been accepted as 
the yearly responsibility of this group. Among the 
former was the lunchroom survey. At the request of 
the cafeteria manager, the health council undertook an 
evaluation of the service of the school lunchrooms 
which had only recently been reorganized under a dis- 
trict manager. The survey included facilities and atti- 
tudes of students and parents in acceptance of the pro- 
gram. Bulletins were sent home to parents asking for 
reactions and’ even requesting them to list likes and 
dislikes and allergies of students./Teaching opportuni- 
ties in social habits, nutrition, and habit formation were 
listed and suggestions given to teachers. Results were 
noted in an increased awareness on the part of teachers 
and students of the problems of serving an adequate, 
well cooked lunch, and new teaching opportunities 
were noted in the application of sanitation regulations 





*The population of Bremerton during the war years grew 
to about 80,000. The population now is estimated at 30,000, 
and of this the school population is 6,800. 
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a comprehensive 12-year plan of health teaching and 
to define responsibilities of nurse, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator in carrying out the program. Credit from 
the University toward certificate renewal and higher 
degrees was secured for those working on this project. 


At present, the committee is working on two addi- 
tional years’ work for the newly opened junior college. 
Units on sex education (called family life and child 
development) are also being prepared. The course of 
study is a living thing and with this concept in mind 
the committee has expressed the desire that it be re- 
vised as needs of the community change. 


Since our major policies and patterns have now been 
set up the council has adopted a uniform plan of opera- 
tion. Meetings are held monthly. Emphasis is placed 
on prompt beginnings and a regular dismissal hour. An 
agenda, listing the program and policies to be dis- 
cussed, is sent to each member previous to the meeting 
as a reminder and to allow time for each building 
representative to discuss controversial issues or new 
plans with others in the building to ensure their vote 
being truly representative. Minutes serving as a sum- 
mary are distributed to each building after the meet- 
ing. This year a student activity supplement has come 
into being and has been added to the minutes. It re- 

(Continued on Page 379) 
















































Elementary 
Teeter 


Board 


By 
DAVID A. FIELD 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


HEN exhibition teams are exploring the possi- 

bilities of different types of activities, they might 

consider working the teeter board. This appara- 
tus is an ally of gymnastics and calls for all the coug- 
age, determination, and coordination of any acrobatic 
number. Most schools would rather discourage, than 
encourage, this activity because of the hazards in- 
volved. There is no question that the teeter board is 
dangerous. However, when proper safety precautions 
are observed, there should be little fear of a performer 
injuring himself. 

The cardinal safety principle to be followed is that 
ot always spotting the trick regardless of the difficulty. 
No matter how many times the back somersault, jump 
to shoulders, etc., have been perfectly executed, they 
should always be spotted. With this in mind, accidents 
can be reduced to an insignificant number. 


No acrobatic number demands more split-second tim- 
ing on the part of all performers than does the teeter 
board. This is definitely a team activity. Consequently, 
the more the same individuals practice together, the 
more the members will understand each other’s idio- 
syncracies and make the proper compensatory move- 
ments. 


Equipment.—The board should be made of hickory 
from 74 feet to 8% feet long. Each strip should be 
3 to 4 inches wide with the overall width of 14 inches. 
The height of the fulcrum is from 12 inches to 20 
inches from the floor, depending upon how much height 
is necessary for the tricks attempted. At the time the 
accompanying photos were taken hickory was unobtain- 
able; therefore, two oak planks were used and were 
found satisfactory for the elementary .work herein 
described. However, such a board wilk not give the de- 
sired spring essential for advanced work. Both ends of 
the board are padded with felt or fillings from a dis- 
carded football dummy, and covered with canvas. 

Tables or ladders may be used as a pedestal. We used 
ladders because they served a dual purpose with 
pyramid building. It also proved convenient to be able 
to shift the platform connecting the two ladders to 


Left, top to bottom: No. 1, Straight Jump; No. 2, Half Twist; 
No. 3, Back Somersault. 
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different heights as the performers became more pro- 
ficient and confident in each other’s ability. However, 
this type of pedestal necessitates two extra boys to do 
the uninteresting task of holding the ladders. It is rec- 
ommended that a special pedestal be made using a. plat- 
form 3 feet square and 7¥2 feet high. The accompany- 
ing photos show action resulting from a pedestal 6 
feet high. After a year’s training more height can be 
used as may be seen in picture No. 9. 

In discussing elementary teeter board work, it is 
necessary to name each performer and mention some 
of his qualifications and duties. They are as follows: 


The Puncher.—This is the boy who “punches” the 
board to send his partner soaring into the air. He 
should weigh at least 160 pounds. As he stands on the 
pedestal, he keeps his eyes on the flyer. This is ex- 
tremely important because, should he jump one second 
too early or too late, the timing is faulty and an acci- 
dent is imminent. Upon receiving the signal from the 
flyer, he descends upon the board. Just before hitting 
it he begins to straighten his legs as if to push the 
board to the fullest. He stays on the board momentari- 
ly, and then returns to his pedestal. If he leaves the 
board too quickly, he has a tendency to move it side- 
ways. 

The Flyer.—He is the one who receives most of the 
plaudits of the audience. Since he is the one who is 
thrown into the air, he should be the lightest (110-135 
pounds), very highly coordinated, and a fast thinker. 
A good tumbler makes an ideal flyer. 


As he stands on the board with heels resting on the 
edge, his arms are at his sides and he is relaxed, contem- 
plating the movements involved in the coming move- 
ment. When he is “set,” he brings his hands sideward 
and upward, and then slaps them gently to his thighs. 
This is his signal to the puncher that he is ready to be 
thrown from the board. It must be remembered in this 
connection that the flyer initiates the signal. As soon 
as he gives the signal, he flexes his knees somewhat and 
then begins to straighten them. By the time his partner 
has punched the board his legs will be nearly straight. 

The Understander.—He is the rugged type, weigh- 
ing over 160 pounds. He catches the flyer on his should- 
ers or supports another to do the same. While learning 
to catch flyers, it is advisable to wear a wrestler’s 
helmet to protect the ears. Each flyer goes through 
space a little differently than another. Therefore, it is 
essential that the understander watch his partner close- 
ly to note how much distance he gains between leaving 
the board and landing. Three feet back from the board 
is usually an average distance to begin with, and this 
can be varied a few inches either way as practice war- 
rants it. . 

He should stand relaxed behind the flyer, and as he 
hears the latter’s signal, he steadies himself for the 
weight that will soon be upon him. He fixes his eyes 
on the flyer’s legs and reaches for the superior and 
posterior portion of the calf. As soon as he grasps the 
calf, he tries to pull the weight down upon his shoul- 
ders. Only after his hands have made contact may his 


Right, top to bottom: No. 4, Back Somersault Through a Hoop; 
No. 5, Jump to Shoulders; No. 6, Half Twist to Shoulders. 
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eyes be taken from the calves to seek a point of orien. 
tation. 

The Spotters.—These boys are as largely responsible 
for the success of the teeter board team as the firg 
three mentioned. Only after a flyer takes the spotters 
into his confidence will he attempt advanced tricks 
Note the positions of each spotter in the photos, 

Spotter 1: One spotter must always be ready to step 
on the board as the flyer ascends in order that he wil] 
not descend on the board and either injure his face 
or ankles. In case of faulty timing this spotter is then 
ready to catch the flyer under the arm pits or at the 
waist. 

Spotter 2. If an understander is unnecessary jn 
such tricks as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4, he should 
remain several feet behind the flyer to spot in case the 
latter loses his balance backwards and starts to land 
on his back or heels. If an understander is needed as in 
the case of shoulder mounts, another spotter should 
be ready in a comparable position to spot in a similar 
manner. 

Spotter 3. In executing somersaults it is recom. 
mended that a spotter be at the side to help turn the 
flyer at the shoulders and hips should he “freeze” in 
mid-air or miss his timing. 


No. 1. Straight Jump 

Flyer.—He tries to go nearly straight up in the air 
landing two or three feet behind the board. This is the 
first trick in getting the feel of the board, working with 
the puncher, and acquiring confidence in his spotters, 
Undoubtedly the first few times his knees will buckle 
when the puncher meets the board, and he will not 
even leave the board. However, this merely takes prac- 
tice and timing, and by the third practice session it 
will be overcome. 

Spotters——They should be ready to spot in case the 
flyer loses his balance by leaning backwards too much, 
If he does this, he will land at about a 45-degree angle 
which might cause an injury. They should grasp him 
under the arm-pits. 


No. 2. Half Twist 
Flyer—He commences to turn only after he has left 
the board and assists the turn by moving arms and 
head in the direction of the turn. 
Spotter—He should be ready to guard the board in 
case he comes down on it. 


No. 3. Back Somersault 

Flyer.—Care must be taken to lean back very slight- 
ly at the time of the takeoff. Since he will receive quite 
an impetus from the board to give him height, his 
somersault need not be very fast. 

Spotters —They should be alert for the boy who 
“freezes” in mid-air, and grasp him at the waist and 
shoulders. They should guard against him turning too 
far over and landing on his back. 


No. 4. Back Somersault Through a Hoop 
Flyer.—Once the back somersault has been mastered, 
it can be attempted through a hoop which is a little 
more difficult. He stands on the board holding the hoop 
(Continued on Page 378) 


Left, top to bottom: No. 7, and 8, Double Punch; No. 9, 
Jump to Three High Sitting with Half Twist. 
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Physicians and Schools 





Proceedings of the Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician 
in the School Health and Physical Education Program 


Report of Section IV. Pre-Service and In-Service Education 


DUCATION’S health program is bigger than 

that generally thought of as “health teaching,” 

“health service,” “physical education and recrea- 
tion,” and should permeate the whole school curriculum 
and program and involve all the people in the com- 
munity. Consequently, an effective program can be car- 
ried out only when there is teamwork of all the diverse 
groups involved. There is a distinct need for all work- 
ing in the schools to understand educational philosophy 
and the community as a whole with all its resources 
available for assistance in the program. 


1. Pre-Service Education 

There is a close interrelationship between in-service 
and pre-service training. There should be at least in- 
service training of all groups including the parents, but 
the training discussed in this report will be largely 
special training of the health service personnel and 
teachers, which they should have separately. Also listed 
will be the team work training procedures required. 
All such workers should have experience in field work 
as part of their pre-service training. 

In MepicaL SCHOOLS 

Since every practicing physician plays some part in 
the school health program and may serve as school 
physician, medical schools should give additional train- 
ing to medical students to cover more adequately the 
following points: 

1. The relationship of the physician to the communi- 
ty, his great influence in forming public opinion in mat- 
ters of health, his responsibility in community planning 
including the promotion of health education in schools. 

2. The part of the physician in the school health 
program even when he is not a member of the school 
personnel. 

3. The physiology of exercise and the function of 
physical activities and physical education in health and 
education. 

4. The importance of making the pediatric examina- 
tion the type to be used when examinations are per- 
formed in the schools. 

5. The administrative policies of schools and how 
the school physician may function as a medical adviser 
rather than merely as a medical inspector. 

The requirements of additional pre-service training 
beyond the above for physicians may be difficult to en- 
force until such time as salaries of school physicians 
"This is the last report in the group of four resulting from 
the conference. The first three reports, School Health Services, 
School Health Programs and Studies, and the Physician and 


Physical Education, appeared in the February, March, and 
April issues respectively. 
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make a career of school health service more attractive 
to physicians. 


In ScHOOLS oF PuBLic HEALTH 


Schools of public health should give increased em- 
phasis in the training of health educators, physicians, 
and nurses in school health, the basic philosophy of gen- 
eral education, school organization, and school admin- 
istration. 


In ScHOOLS oF PuBLic HEALTH NURSING 


The training of school nurses should be founded 
upon the training given to prepare a graduate nurse as 
a generalized public health nurse. Emphasis should be 
placed upon child development. Field work should in- 
clude time in rural as well as city public health and 
school programs. Additional training should be given to 
orient the nurse in school work. At the start of her em- 
ployment as a school nurse, she should be given gui- 
dance in the following: 

1. Her status and function in the school. 

2. Her obligations to other community organizations. 

3. Her duty to participate in teacher groups and their 
work. 

The possibility of training selected nurses also as 
teachers so they can teach hygiene or act as health co- 
ordinators should be explored further. 

In TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

1. Teachers’ colleges and other teacher-training in- 
stitutions should give health the importance it merits. 
The colleges should develop health services for students 
and faculty and should develop the proper attitude of 
the college toward its place in the health program and 
the duties and obligations of teachers in this program. 


2. The college should lead teachers to realize that all 
teachers should contribute to the health program 
whether they are health teachers or teachers of other 
subjects, and that it is each teacher’s duty to determine 
how he can best contribute to the health program. 
Teachers should be so motivated in pre-service training 
in health that they will make their full contribution to 
the health program in spite of such difficulties as (a) 
a crowded curriculum, (b) overstressing of the stand- 
ard curriculum subjects such as reading and arithmetic, 
(c) parents being more interested in the scholastic at- 
tainments of their children than in their health or their 
health habits, (d) overloading of the teacher with a 
multiplicity of duties. 

3. A coordinating council on a college level will stim- 
ulate an interest in health by inculcating health in the 
(Continued on Page 372) 









HIS is most certainly an era when the philosophy 

of creativity is one of the most talked of subjects 

in our schools. One hears continuously that the 
child needs to create in order to “‘release his tensions,” 
“express himself,” “develop his imagination.’ As the 
thinking, conscientious teacher meets these terms she 
is sometimes at a loss as to how these ends may be ac- 
complished, for it is one of the prerequisites of creative 
action that the child not imitate by rote, but be stimu- 
lated to his own action. The teacher of dance and 
rhythms for the young child has a truly fine opportuni- 
ty, for movement is one of the first, if not the first, 
languages that the child understands. He is not highly 
verbal in his concepts, but still has many of the first 
uninhibited responses of the uncomplicated human 
being. 

It is interesting to contemplate just how much civil- 
ization has hampered movement. The average house is 
not made to accommodate free movement. Our social 
form does not permit free reaction. Free movement 
actually scares people. If the reader does not believe 
this, let him try sometime to whirl in the middle of the 
floor in joy or ecstacy during a social gathering; or 
try to go to the beach some afternoon and do the simple 
naturalistic thing of responding to the movements of 
the waves. One of three things would probably happen. 
A crowd would gather and would laugh nervously to 
remark, “He’s crazy!’ Everyone would look at the 
offender strangely and avoid him henceforth or demand 
some explanation. Or thirdly, an officer would appear 
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Dauce Education 


the Growing 
Child 


By 
JULIE WILSON 


Metairie Park Country Day School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sun Dance, Grade 4 


and ask him to leave immediately or accompany him. 
The conventions of movement and gesture are much 
more stringent than any one of us realize until we begin 
to think closely about it. Examine a crowd of people 
going down the street. Most of them are walking, a few 
may be running. Is any adult skipping, galloping, slid- 
ing, hopping, jumping? One might argue that skipping 
and galloping are tiresome, but they are a tremendous 
amount of fun, and they do get one to a destination 
faster. 

Then there are our clothes. In spite of changing 
fashions they do not permit the greatest freedom. Be- 
sides that, they would have to be cleaned sooner than 
anticipated if much active work were done in them. 

All of this brings us to the fact that convention con- 
trols movement and lessens the motivation for the 
human being to develop his body. There are a few ex- 
ceptions in terms of athletics, but in the end even these 
movements do not allow the body to move in conscious 
reaction to emotion, to feeling, but rather are making it 
skillful for a specific end—to bat a ball, to win a race, 
to beat one’s opponent in a game. The writer does not 
wish to minimize the place of athletic games, but rather 
to suggest that additional avenues of physical action 
are important. 

What of the body as an instrument of expression? 


Expression does not mean the outpourings of insincere 


sentimentality, but rather the honest demonstrations of 
human emotion. It does not imply the crude outbursts 
of any emotion of the moment, but ratker the con- 
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trolled direction of the nervous and muscular system in 
a common effort. What we are seeking is the freedom 
to move in a controlled way, or the control to move in 
a free way, that the inner imaginings, the inner emo- 
tions may have a form that others can see and under- 
stand. This is the true development of an articulate 
imagination, of true expression. This then is our aim— 
to help the young human being develop his body into 
4 responsive instrument with which he can use move- 
ment as a medium of expression. This article will be 
mainly concerned with this facet of education, although 
it will touch upon the usé of folk and rhythm games in 
appropriate instances. 


EFORE we can help the child to direct himself we 
B inst know what his level of development is. After 
that we can begin to aid him to find his own best sense 
of values so that he may develop judgment and be better 
able to select and organize his movements so that they 
have the desired meaning. 


At first the child must be provided with an environ- 
ment free enough to enable him to use his body fully, so 
that the movements may extend as far as he is capable 
of extending them. Let him move as fully and as much 
and in as many different ways as possible that we may 
help him to discover movement principles for himself. 
Then let us ask the question, “How does this human 
being know about the world around him?” He knows 
the world as all other young creatures know it— 
through touch, through smell, through sight, through 
sound, through movement, through taste, and the in- 
terrelationships of these sensations. How simple and 
yet how complex is every individual! The senses re- 
member and sometimes these sense memories are in 
terms of words, but with the young child they may of- 
ten be a collection of feeling things. It is to the feeling 
side of the child that we must appeal. We must forget 
much of our verbiage and once again contact the world 
with fresh, alive nerves. 


Let us examine some ways of going about this. The 
children come into the dance studio. There are about 
twenty of them, a mixed group, ages. varying from 
four to five. The teacher greets each small group as 
they enter the door saying pleasantly, “Sit down by the 
wall. Take off your shoes and socks. Put your socks 
inside your shoes so you won't lose them. When you 
have done that, sit in the middle of the floor.” The chil- 
dren sit down. Some of them take longer than others. 
Some ask for help. A few sit on the floor, but some 
who are ready do a few somersaults or run about the 
room. The teacher watches, praises a few who have 
followed directions, but understands that unless the 
group becomes too stimulated that the few who run 
about are not doing anything harmful. It is moving 
time, and they are showing that they are ready to 
move. At last the group is ready. The teacher 
says, “Everybody put your hands up as high as you 
can reach—as high as the sky—now, as low as 
the ground, as broad as a building, as narrow as a 
crack, as round as a ball, as straight as a banana, big 
as a giant, as tiny as a mouse, until you’re growing 
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Grasshopper Circus, Grade 3. 


like a seed, till you’re tall as a tree.’ Sometimes she 
suggests definite movements to them; sometimes they 
suggest words and movements to her. “I’m as straight 
as a Stick,” or “I’m as broad as an airplane.” Then the 
group can “shake like jelly,” “swing like a swing,” 
“hit mosquitoes in the air,” “rock like a chair,” “bounce 
like a ball,” “move smooth as a fish in a bowl.”? Then 
the memory of the individual’s daily actions can be 
used, “yawn and stretch, fall asleep, quietly, quietly, 
wake up suddenly, get out of bed, yawn and stretch.” 
With these simple devices the child is discovering move- 
ment quality, different types of movement, and he is 
learning a little of identifying himself with the space 
around him. 


Next the group might begin to move about the room. 


Once there was a king who was a very big man. He took 
big, big steps. There was a queen who took medium-sized 
steps. Then there was a very young princess who took very 
very little steps. One morning the king got on his big horse 
and went trot, trot, trot in big trotting steps out into the 
woods. The queen got on her medium-sized horse and went 
trot, trot, trot, trot, into the woods. Then the princess got 
on her small pony and followed them, trot, trot, trot, trot 
through the woods. As they went along they saw a bird that 
flew from branch to branch. They saw a rabbit who went 
hop, hop, hop, and a turtle who crawled along slowly and 
stuck his head in and out of his shell. The horses went on 
through the woods. The King’s horse went gallop, gallop, 
gallop and jumped a big stream. The Queen’s horse went 
gallop, gallop, gallop and jumped the same stream. The Prin- 
cess’s pony went gallop, gallop, gallop and landed plop! in the 
middle. Then the horses went home gallop, gallop, gallop 
until finally they were so tired they had to go slowly, more 
and more slowly. They came home to the castle. The King 
got off his horse and went into the palace and fell asleep, 
and so did the Queen, and so did the Princess. 


The children often suggest parts of this story. All 


that is needed is a frame-work of a drama that asks for 
movement. 


After the children have moved about for a time they 
may need to relax. They stretch their hands in the 


1The idea of moving “like’’ some object is not original with 
the writer, but was suggested in The Power of Dance by Made- 
leine Dixon, published by John Day in New York, 1939. 
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War Dead, Grade 6. 


air and say, “We let our hands go flop, our elbows go 
flop, our shoulders, our heads, our waists, our legs, 
and we fall down on the floor.” Sometimes a child 
has brought a toy to class. Once it was a large rag 
doll. The teacher made the head and arms flop as the 
children emulated the doll’s movement. Another time 
there was a dancing doll who had stationary hollow 
legs. From the legs a stick was so placed that it went 
inside the doll to its head. By this simple mechanical 
device the doll could move its body about. The children 
swayed and turned in imitation. 


A first-grade group had planted seeds in its room. 
They were excitedly watching them grow. This was 
carried over into the rhythm work. Each child was 
allowed to select a piece of colored cheese cloth, appro- 
priate from his point of view as to the object he wanted 
to be in relation to the growth of the seeds. Some were 
yellow sunshine, others the white rain, or purple 
thunder, the white frost, the red wriggling worms that 
loosened the soil. Each “seed” decided what kind of a 
plant he would be. The teacher with the children’s help 
told the story of the seeds until their flowering and 
then their final frosty sleep. 

One day the teacher brought a slinky to the studio. 
It is a comparatively new toy to American children, 
known as “the coiled wire that can travel down the 
stairs.’ She asked, “What is this?” The children 
responded, “It’s a slinky—want to see me make it go 
down the stairs?” ‘‘No,” said the teacher, “I know 
that that’s what you usually do with it. But we’re 
going to do something else. Watch it stretch out, and 
let’s see you stretch your body like the slinky, 
right with it. Now pull yourself together again. Now 
watch it rock back and forth. How many ways can 
you make vour body rock? standing up? on one knee? 
with both hands and feet on the floor? Now will some 
of you think of different ways for the slinky to move? 
Raise your hand if you think of a good way. We'll take 
turns.” Whereupon the children made the slinky move 
for each other in many more inventive ways than the 
teacher thought was possible. 
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Children of this age often enjoy creating finger plays 
These are especially useful when the children are rest- 
ing. One of the favorites was from an old song book 
The words are: 

The little mice come creeping, come creeping, come creep- 
ing—the little mice come creeping all through the house. The 
little mice are sleeping, are sleeping, are sleeping—the little 
mice are sleeping all through the house. The old gray cat comes 
sneaking, comes sneaking, comes sneaking. The old gray cat 
comes sneaking all through the house. The little mice go run- 
ning, go running, go running—the little mice go running all 
through the house.* 


This is done by having the right-hand fingers move 
up and down the left arm in relation to the words. 

A second grade entered the studio. They had been 
thinking about the pets that they had at home, and the 
living creatures that they had in their school room. 
Together the teacher and the children worked out little 
chants that could be used in movement. The teacher 
asked the child the name of his or her pet and then 
she said, “What does he do? What way does he move?” 
When each child had made a suggestion of one kind or 
another, the ideas were put together and the group 
did the movement. These were used for reading les- 
sons, and pictures were drawn for them. Some of the 
results were as follows: 


Spotty the Rabbit 

Spotty goes hoppity-hop 

And never run, run 

Spotty eats carrots and lettuce 
Runs into a hollow tree 

And then runs into a doghouse. 


The Spider 

The spider walks around 

And waves his legs in the air 
He walks up high 

He walks in corners 

He tries to get out of the glass 
He sits on his tail 

He waves his feet in the air 
He makes cobwebs 

He catches flies 

He goes to sleep. 


The Snail 

The snail walks up the side of the cup 

He puts his head in the shell 

He crawls around the bottom of the jar 

He crawls up the sides and crawls on the top and stops 
He feels around the sides with his feelers 

He wig-wags to see if anything is at the side of him 
His shell is round 

His head comes out a little hole. 


This age group particularly enjoyed some of the 
folk songs as sung by Charity Bailey.2 One that was 
very useful was the following: 


“Hey Betty Martin, tiptoe, tiptoe 
Hey Betty Martin, tiptoe fine 

Hey Betty Martin, tiptoe, tiptoe 
Hey Betty Martin, please be mine. 


Swing with me, I'll swing with you 
We'll go swinging the whole day through 
Swing so fine, swing so fine— 
Swinging, swinging all the time.” 
(Continued on Page 381) 
*Copyright 1911 Theodore Presser Co. (originally Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). 
2School Days. Disc Album 604. New York: Disc Company of 
America. Copyright Beatrice Landeck. 
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A Portable Swimming Pool 


By 


CLIFFORD KASCLE 


Public Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


the public in general that swimming should be a part 

of the school program. Yet, the number of schools 
with swimming pools throughout the United States is 
rather small. When school authorities are questioned 
regarding a swimming tank for their school, they reply, 
“We can’t afford the cost, maintenance, or operation 
of such a project.” Canvas portable swimming pools 
were considered, but were judged impractical and un- 
safe for school use. Therefore, an all-metal portable 
swimming pool* was devised for schools which could 
not afford a permanent pool. 


|’ is agreed by school administrators, teachers and 


General Description of the Pool 

The pool is designed so it may be easily and quickly 
assembled and dismantled by two men within four 
hours. The heaviest section weighs approximately 180 
Ibs. It consists of aluminum sheet sections approxi- 
mately 5 feet by 10 feet for the bottom sections and 
5 feet by 12 feet for the side pieces. The pool is also 
durable and rugged to withstand rough treatment. 


The pool is 20 feet by 40 feet with a maximum depth 
of 5 feet. The pool is 20 feet wide to allow sufficient 
room for plunging across, pushing off the side, and 
kicking or paddling across the pool. It is40 feet long 
to allow the swimmer an opportunity to plunge and 
swim, synchronizing the arms, legs, and breathing. The 
pool has a maximum depth of 5 feet to obtain the 
maximum amount of usefulness and safety in construc- 
tion with a minimum.amount of cost of construction 
and operation. 


The sections of the pool are of sheet aluminum 
60.SW. The bottom sections are sufficiently flexible 
to conform to an uneven surface but the latter is not 
advisable. 


The sheet aluminum is treated with alrok, a special 
chemical treatment followed by a zinc-chlorinate primer, 
and then a baked enamel treatment to prevent the alu- 
minum from being affected by the chemicals in the 
water. 

The sections are held together by bolts which con- 
nect on a flange of each section. To prevent leakage, 
strips of 1/16 inch Johns-Manville No. 60 Service 
Sheet packing are used as gasketing. A glass plate 
window in the side of the pool is optional. This win- 


*The pool was constructed as part of a project for the degree 
of Master of Science in Education at the University of Southern 
California and has been checked by engineers for safety pur- 
poses. It is patented and on file in Washington, D. C. Any 
person wishing to use all or part of the information in this 
article for educational purposes should obtain permission from 
the author whose address is 802 North Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 
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dow can be used for instructional purposes or as a 
safety device. 


The cost of this pool would be approximately $1,500 
without filter, chlorinator, and accessories. 


Pool Accessories 

The Filter—Two complete filter tanks 36 inches in 
diameter and approximately 3 feet high with filter 
media, gauges, sight glasses, valves, pipings and fittings, 
and chemical feeders can be purchased for approxi- 
mately $600. An adequate filter might be constructed 
more economically by the school thus decreasing the 
cost of a filter. The pump and motor for the operation 
of the filter costs approximately $135. 

The Chlorinator—A mechanical chlorinator costs 
approximately $385. Many of the camps and private 
homes use hand chlorination for the swimming pools. 
Therefore, it may be possible to use hand chlorination 
for school use, thus eliminating the cost of a mechanical 
chlorinator, if desired. 


Truck For Transporting the Pool.—A truck for 
transporting the pool and accessories could be rented or 
owned by the school system. Thus the cost of moving 
the pool would be decreased and the safety of the pool 
and equipment increased. 


Practicability of a Portable Pool for Instructional 
Purposes 

A questionnaire was sent to 490 swimming authori- 
ties to determine (1) the ideal length of a period, (2) 
the number of lessons in which ninety percent of begin- 
ning swimmers should be able to swim 40 feet, and 
(3) the ideal number of students in a beginning swim- 
ming instructional class for elementary and junior high 
school students. Out of the total number sent out 306 
questionnaires were returned. 

One hundred and sixty-one of the 306 swimming 
authorities answering the questionnaire suggested that 
within 10 lessons of 30. minutes per lesson, ninety per- 
cent of the beginning swimmers should be able to swim 
40 feet. They also suggested a maximum of 20 pupils 
in a class for the optimum degree of efficiency. 

If a school had 6 classes per day, each a minimum of 
40 minutes in length. with 20 students per class, ap- 
proximately 100 students would learn to swim in ten 
days or two weeks. If the pool remained a month at 
each school, the average small school would have ample 
opportunity to teach the majority of the students to 
swim at some time during their three or four years in 
high school. 


If the pool and its accessories cost $3,000 and if it 





were owned by 10 schools, the cost would be $300 per 
school. Thus many schools which could not afford a 
permanent pool could afford the portable pool for recre- 
ational or instructional purposes. 


Explanation of the Drawings 

The numerals in the drawings are identified in the 
text which follows. In Figs. 1 and 2, the pool is shown 
to be rectangular in shape and made up of intermediate 
bottom sections (5), one type; corner sections (6), 
second type; end section (7), a third type; and corner 
side section (8), a fourth type. Surrounding the pool 
are stud supports (10), on which is supported a plat- 
form or deck (12), made up of a series of spaced and 
interlocking strips (13). (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 

The ladders (15) and (16), with rails (17), provide 
access to the deck (12), while a rail (18), encircles the 
deck for protection. Locker space, dressing rooms, and 
shower facilities may be provided under the deck. Steel 
ladders (3) and (4) assist the swimmers on entering 
and leaving the pool. End section (7) has a window 
shown at (22) in Fig. 11 and is inserted in the section 
of the tank with brass and rubber water-tight fittings 
shown at (23) and (24). 

There are inlet and outlet holes, (26) and (27), in 
Figs. 1 and 2, and additional openings shown at (28) 
in Fig. 7 to drain the tank. Between openings (26) 
and (27) a filter circulation system may be used for re- 
circulating the water from the outlet (27) into the 
inlet (26). 

The pool consists of four different types of sections: 
bottom, bottom-corner, side, and side-corner sections. 


In Fig. 7 the two bottom sections are shown at (32) 
and (33), and the two bottom-corner sections are 
shown at (30) and (31). The sections are made of 
sheet aluminum because of its lightness, durability, and 
ease of fabrication. Bottom sections (32) and (33) 
are flat with upturned ends rolled at right angles to 
the bottom portions. This is to decrease the possibility 
of leakage at the joints, which might more readily occur 
if the side sections joined the bottom sections flush on 
the base. 

The corner-bottom sections have upturned ends 
and sides with rounded corners, shown at (35). formed 
by the bottom surface and upturned portions. The 
corners are formed and then welded. Flanges (29) and 
(38) extend outwardly from the bottom and bettom- 
corner, and are drilled with holes approximately six 
inches apart to rece:ve the fastening bolts. 


In the corner section (31) it will be noted that the’ 


inner edges have a’step-back portion (37) which ex 
tends completely around the inner edges of the section 
and the upturned portions. At the inner corner (49) 
of section (31) there is a double step-back to forma 
water-tight joint between the four sections (30), (31), 
(32), and (33), as shown in. Figs. 8, 9, and 10. 

Section (30) is similar to corner section (31) except 
that it has a step-back (41) on only one of the inner 
edges of the section. Section (32) has a step-back edge 
(42) similar to edge (41) of section (30), while set 
tion (33) has a step-back edge (44) and a step-back 
side (45), with the corner (46) having a double step 
back similar to corner (40). Each section has stiffening 
ribs shown at (47), (48), and (49). 
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Fig. 2 


In Figs; 8, 9, and 10, the sections (30), (31), (32), 
and (33) are shown interlocked. Fig. 8 is a plan view 
of Figs. 9 and 10, which are cross-sectional views taken 
at right angles at the corner. This interlocking arrange- 
ment is important since it permits quick dismantling 
and re-assembling. To insure a water-tight condition, 
overlapping surfaces of double step-backs (40) and 
(46) at the corners and along the side are separated by 
strips of 1/16 inch Johns-Manville No. 60 Service 
Sheet packing. With this packing between the joints, 
the sections are then bolted together, preferably with 
Y4 inch bolts (36) spaced approximately six inches be- 
tween centers. (See Fig. 5.) 

After the bottom sections are bolted together, the 
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side-corner sections (31) and (32) are then bolted to 
the bottom sections (30) and (31). These sections 
have the curvature of the corner of the bottom sections 
and also have flanges on the bottom and sides. No. 60 
packing is also used between the flanges, as shown at 
(34) in Figs. 5 and 6. The upper edges of all side and 
side-corner sections have over-hanging or rolled edges, 
as shown at (54), (57), and (58) to provide additional 
strength. After the corner sections‘ have been bolted in 
place, the side sections (55) and (56), having drilled 
flanges along their bottom and side edges, are bolted 
to the corner sections (51) and (52) and to the 
bottom sections. The above-mentioned Johns-Manville 
packing is used between the flanges. Thus the pool is 
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Fig. 5 


completely assembled. 

The sections of the pool may be made of various 
sizes and when large-sized pools are constructed, the 
side members such as (56) could be supported by out- 
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rigger bracing such as is shown at (62) and (62’) 
Fig. 4. The size of the bottom sections is 5 feet by 10 
feet and the side sections, 5 feet by 12 feet. In ordet 
to facilitate erection and to prevent the loss of bolts, the 
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Fig. 9 


Fig. 10 
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Fig. 11 


bolts (36) may be welded to strips, thereby permitting 
twelve bolts to be positioned with the same motion, All 
iron braces are galvanized to avoid rust and possible 
electrolytic action between the aluminum and other 
metals. 

The over-flow gutter (63) in Fig. 3 is suspended and 
adjustable on a strip (64) hung over the rolled edge 
of the upper corner and side member. The gutter has 
an inclination toward one corner and drain, which will 
pass out through flexible tubing through a hole in the 
side of the tank. A hand rail (18) encircles the deck 
and can be easily set on the post studs (10) and fast- 
ened firmly in place in a suitable manner. The ladders 
are simply hooked onto the deck members. «» 









r the report of the National Teacher 


Quantity Supply and Demand Study spon- 
Vv sored by the National Commission on 

‘a Teacher Education and Professional 
Quality Standards of the National Education 


Association and the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the au- 
thors state that “In 1948 1,546 men will be prepared 
for (the teaching of) physical education which is 267.5 
percent of the 578 prepared by the same colleges in 
1941” in nineteen states. For the same period in the 
same states the number of women prepared in physical 
education increased 148.1 percent. 


Our health education consultant in the Washington 
office, Miss Bess Exton, reports that on February 2, 
1948, there were 390 institutions giving professional 
education in health education, physical education, and 
recreation, an increase of 48 institutions during the 
preceding year. 

It is a known fact that many poor and mediocre 
teachers are being prepared in our colleges and univer- 
sities. A rapid increase in the number of poorly trained 
students obtaining certification in physical education 
and colleges with low standards offering such profes- 
sional preparation is cause for alarm. What effect will 
an over-supply of such physical education teachers have 
upon the nationwide trend to increase salaries of teach- 
ers? What effect will inadequately prepared physical 
education teachers have upon the expansion of educa- 
tional opportunities and services in physical education 
and related fields during the next decade? Do the staffs 
of institutions with low standards for professional 
preparation really have concern for their students and 
the improvement of the education of boys and girls 
throughout the country ? Within the past year members 
of staffs of two colleges in the Midwest have told the 
writer that they were initiating major programs in phy- 
sical education to enroll athletes in their respective in- 
stitutions. Both institutions are not prepared, judging 
by the most liberal criteria, to offer a physical education 
major. 

It is significant that professional organizations at 
state and national levels have demonstrated interest 
in the improvement of the quality of professional prep- 
aration for health and physical education teachers and 
recreation leaders. State and regional institutes, work- 
shops and conferences in the three areas have been 
held throughout the country. 

Various committees of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have 
been concerned with professional preparation. How- 
ever, very little has been accomplished for several rea- 
sons, chief of which is that it is extremely difficult to 
make rapid progress by means of correspondence 
and/or brief meetings. Several members of the Pro- 
fessional Education Committee of this’ Association and 
those of the Athletic Institute Advisory Committee as 
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Editorials 


well as many others have expressed the opinion that 
the problem should be attacked at a national COn ference 

Accordingly, Mr. Theodore P. Bank, President of 
The Athletic Institute, has obtained approval of his 
Board of Directors to finance a National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation for Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation to be 
held May 16-28 at Jackson’s Mill, near Weston, Weg 


Virginia. It will be the first conference of its kind eye | 


to be held in the United States. Quoting from the mip. 
utes of a meeting of the Steering Committee for th 
conference the purpose are as follows: 


‘To upgrade professional preparation in health edy. 
cation, physical education, and recreation by: 

“1. Developing recommended programs of profes. 
sional preparation at the undergraduate level for gey. 
eral classroom teachers and specialists in health educg. 
tion, physical education, and recreation. 

“2. Developing suggested standards to serve x 
guides for institutions engaged in the professional prep. 
aration of personnel in the areas of which the folloy. 
ing are typical: staff, facilities and equipment, resource 
materials, selective recruitment and guidance, curricula, 
including student teaching in health and physical edy. 
cation or in practice field work in recreation, teaching 
load. 

“3. Relating the work of the Conference to the Nz 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profes. 
sional Standards and to similar groups or agencies a 
the national, regional, and state levels. 

“4, Improving the professional preparation, profes 
sional consciousness, and professional standing oj 
health education, physical education, and recreation 
personnel. 

“5. Developing suggestions relating to the distrib: 
tion, interpretation, and general acceptance by the pro- 
fession of the recommendations of the conference.” 

The complete list of sponsors and their representa 
tives on the Steering Committee is as follows: Ameti: 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, ani 
Recreation, Lloyd M. Jones; American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (representative m 
appointed at this writing) ; American Recreation So 
ciety, G. B. Fitzgerald; American School Health As 
sociation, H. F. Kilander;, Athletic Institute, Carl L 
Nordly; College Physical Education Association, W. 
F. Meredith; National Association for Physical Edt 
cation of College Women, Laurie E. Campbell; Ne 
tional Recreation Association, W. C. Sutherland; So 
ciety of State Directors, Thomas C. Ferguson. 

A respected member of our profession, when askti 
what he would suggest to improve the quality of pt 
fessional preparation at a meeting of the College Phy 
sical Education Association in January, stated, 7 
would place the problem in the hands of people selectel 
to work on the problem at a national conference atl 
then urge members of the profession to support tht 
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recommendations developed at the conference.” The 
Athletic Institute will finance the conference. The in- 
fluence of the conference on the improvement of pro- 
fessional standards will depend upon the degree to 
which members of this Association and members of the 
other sponsoring and cooperating groups wholehearted- 
ly support and implement the forthcoming recommen- 
dations —Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. 


NE of the greatest challenges to 


The oo our profession today is the plight 

of om ll of physical education in the elementary 

an ystea" schools. The war brought to the atten- 
ucation 


tion of many administrators the need 
for physical fitness for the high school lad who was 
close to the enlistment age, and the draft findings have 
dramatized the inadequacy of the health program in the 
schools. Health has been interpreted as school lunches, 
medical examinations, health instruction, and driver 
education, but few areas in the United States have 
inaugurated a good program in physical education in 
the elementary schools as an essential part of the health 
program. 


It is unnecessary to convince members of our pro- 
fession of the necessity of’ such a program, but it does 
seem essential that we do something constructive soon. 
Before the first world war and ever since, we pointed 
our finger at the teacher-training institutions and the 
state certification requirements. We said adequate 
courses in physical education were not being given by 
the former, nor required for certification by the latter, 
and still we have accomplished little. The requirement 
in many states specifies two years in physical education, 
but does not specify the type, so this may mean hockey 
or football for the student himself. However, let us 
examine the physical education program in the schools 
that are taught by teachers who have had adequate 
courses in college. The results are discouraging, for 
many of those teachers are following the pattern of 
their older colleagues ; namely, throwing out a ball and 
sitting in the doorway out of the draft, or on a chair 
under the tree if it is hot—just to be there in case 
anyone is hurt. 


The elementary school age is the time when good 
body mechanics can best be taught, the teachable mo- 
ment for skills, and the time when self-consciousness 
and inhibitions are almost non-existent. Activity is a 
necessary part of the lives of these children. Physical 
education is the channeling of this natural urge into 
‘growth and development. How can we commit our- 
selves to. the importance of physical growth in child 
life and neglect the concomitant of growth, activity? 
We have long stressed the need of a strong educational 
foundation, and have achieved equal salaries for equally 
qualified teachers in our public schools; yet we still 
affirm that the secondary and college students need a 
special teacher in physical education, while the elemen- 
tary school child—this immature, pliable youngster— 
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can be taught by the teacher who knows no anatomy, 
kinesiology, little if any physiology, and in thousands 
of cases, not even a repertoire of appropriate physical 
activities. 


The educational theory in vogue that one teacher 
should teach the elementary school child and the objec- 
tion to making this child a victim of departmentalized 
and pure subject matter instruction is certainly valid. 
We would deplore having the elementary school sink 
to the methods used in some of our secondary schools 
in which little or no coordination of program to the 
interests or needs of the individual exists. If we as 
physical educators would then advocate specialists to 
teach physical education and not other subjects, we 
would of course be accused of inconsistency. Certainly 
we would all decry an inadequacy in a child’s instruc- 
tion in an area such as reading, music, art, or social 
science, but the absence of physical education is an 
irreparable loss such as the ravages of malnutrition, or 
death due to lack of immunization. It causes weak- 
ness and deterioration which cannot be overcome in 
later years; the human body will never again pass 
through that stage of pliability, the organs cannot:com- 
pensate for insufficient development in youth, nor can 
the social consciousness acquire as well the attitudes of 
joy in body movement in later years. The suggestion 
the writer would like to make is that a skilled person 
guide the teaching of the elementary school child, that 
we work to have some teacher in each building who 
can give this guidance, someone who knows the char- 
acteristics and interests of elementary school children, 
someone who can visit in the classroom and under- 
stand children’s total learnings and who knows thor- 
oughly the principles of child growth and development, 
and finally someone who is also a major in physical 
education. 


This person would not be an itinerant teacher, but 
would be assigned to a specific school (or in very 
small schools of six to eight teachers, to two schools). 
She would be a resource person for the classroom 
teachers, she would look up activity materials for social 
science units, recommend for medical advice or cor- 
rective help those with functionally inadequate body 
mechanics, and plan restricted activity for those under 
medical supervision. She might teach the physical 
education classes and relieve the classroom teacher for 
a much-needed long breath, and still let the classroom 
teacher see the children at play during the free play 
period, or she might help the classroom teacher who 
wants to teach her own physical education classes and 
only take over the teaching in situations where the 
teacher feels inadequate. 

Some hold that there will never be the money or 
personnel for this program, so we should concentrate 
on an in-service program and on increasing the require- 
ments in physical education in the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. In answer to such statements, the following 
are offered: 

1. We should certainly keep working on the in-- 
service program as we will always need this. 

(Continued on Page 376) 
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CHARLES F. WECKWERTH 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


AN’S insatiable curiosity has at long last split 
the atom and he now stands upon the threshold 
of a new age. Will he use his new power as 

energy to help society flower? Will he change the 
climate of the earth? Will he make every constructive 
use of his discovery so that men, women, and children 
ofall races and colors and creeds over the world may 
be housed, fed, clothed, provided opportunities to dis- 
cover life’s great satisfactions? Or will he yield to his 
basic nature as a predatory mammal and as a “killer” 
destroy the world, perhaps even himself? One plat- 
form chairman at a recent convention meeting referring 
to the use of atomic energy very discerningly said, 
“Mankind has now discovered how to tamper with the 
work of the Master.” 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon very aptly sets the stage 
in his thrilling story of mankind when he explains: 

We live under the shadow of a gigantic question mark. 
Who are we? Where do we come from? Whither are we 
bound? Slowly, but with persistent courage, we have been 
pushing this question mark further and further towards that 
distant line, beyond the horizon, where we hope to find our 
answer.! 

Today we stand in awe at man’s development and 
growth. We know of his long trek from his early 
hunting and fishing days, his agrarian societies, his 
recent arrival at, but not adjustment to, the machine 
and currently his discovery of atomic power. The 
writer was recently privileged to ponder over the dis- 
criminating description of a professor? of higher edu- 
cation speaking of man’s adjustment before and after 
the machine. In short, he stated that before the ma- 
chine man was a member of “established societies.” 
He knew his place, and what to do at all times. After 
the machine, man was catapulted as a floundering in- 
dividual among many “adaptive societies.” Man knows, 
not yet, his bearings. Has man now arrived with his 
atomic power at Van Loon’s “distant line, beyond the 
horizon?” He finds himself somewhat helplessly 
poised at the moment in “the eye” of a hurricane. 
Caught in this dilemma he can be sure perhaps of only 
one major observation, and due recognition of one 
basic fact. The observation is that this whirling and 
all powerful “doughnut” will not pass over and leave 
him, but rather will magnetize and hold him, charged 
and attracted always, as a part of its entity. Now in 
this atomic age he will perhaps be forever an integrated 


1H. W. Van Loon. The Story of Mankind. New York: Boni 
and Liverwright, 1921. 

2Dr. Francis C. Rosecrance, Associate Dean of Instruction, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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Recreation Comes of Age 









part of this potentially destructive maelstrom. The more 
and more he discovers, the more and more he learns 
that this part he plays is to be his “lot.” 

The one basic fact is his unquestionable recognition 
that he, as the highest member of animal life, has beep 
endowed with a cortex with functional power and ¢. 
pacity for reason and judgment. Thus man as one 
complete individual unit, or as a member of any one 
or more of a combination of units, if he wills, can con. 
trol human destiny. Because of his attribute of reason 
he can compete against the centrifugal force which con. 
stantly tosses him into the raging torrential ring of his 
life hurricane. Reason, coupled with an attitude towards 
his God and his fellowman, and a Christian-democratic 
philosophy in action, makes it possible to initiate and 
maintain a centripetal force of action which would earp 
him a preferred position in the center of the “eye” in 
the hurricane of modern life. Here in his vantage point 
he cannot only adjust to his new discoveries but adapt 
and apply himself, or his discoveries, for the construc- 
tive development and growth of mankind over the 
earth. Man has at his finger tips, and within himself, 
even greater energy than that energy of the atom. 

One infinitesimal, but very essential, part of man’s 
responsibility as coordinator, in his preferred position 
in the very center of the “hurricane’s eye,” is to assist 
mankind in the wholesome use of his increased leisure. 
Roughly, the use of the machine has given the average 
man, during each week, approximately as many hours 
of leisure as he is required to work. 

This points to two startling facts. One is that the dis- 
covery of atomic energy will not only increase this 
amount of leisure, but further, it will, even more dis- 
proportionately, decrease his hours of work. Second, 
a corollary problem strikes at the very heart of educa: 
tion. It is the recognition and acceptance of the prob 
lem that youth, having found great difficulty in locat- 
ing and maintaining “work” as a result of technology, 
will find that in an atomic age, this leads not only to 
further unemployment of youth, but that it can be even 
more destructive to the natural development and 
growth of youth in his society. 

Before facing the teacher-training problem squarely, 
it behooves us to backtrack and to take stock, first, of 
some of the pertinent and selected facts which have 
furnished due cause or need for training recreation 
leadership. Second, let us examine the current scene 





for moot evidence of recognition and acceptance of the 
fact that recreation, as an essential community service, 
has come of age. 
training problem. 


Third, let us outline the teacher 
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Need For Training Recreation Leadership 

Because of the immediate recognition of the follow- 
ing changes which have occurred, for the most part, 
within the last twenty-five years, the writer will forego 
the necessity of illustrating or validating such state- 
ments. Upon examination the reader will no doubt 
accept all as agreed statements of fact: 

1. The change from an agrarian to an urban and 
rural society. 

2. The growth of cities and with them the creation 
of new problems. 

3. The change from an artisan and craftsman’s 
“whole” viewpoint to the small part of the specialist. 

4. The fast reduction of time-space relationships as 
evidenced in communications, transportation, improved 
roads. 

5. The reduction of labor and resultant increase in 
leisure. 

6. The fruitless waging of two world wars to further 
focus the need for “one world.” 

7. The narrowing down of two opposing ideologies, 
democracy and dictatorship. 

8. The ever-present need for interpretation of the 
place of competition. One viewpoint defines competi- 
tion as conflict which results in chaos; another as co- 
operation which results in coordination. 

9. The fast-changing school program preparing for 
life rather than for advanced schools of education. 
This would include the entrance of extracurricular ac- 
tivities into the curriculum. 

10. The decline of the family as a fundamental unit 
in society. 

11. The false concept that money buys anything. 

12. The decline of religious intolerance. 

13. The danger of science becoming the master 
rather than the tool of mankind. 

14. The recognition and acceptance of the fact that 
change is the only constant and by its very nature can- 
not be static. 


Evidence That Recreation Has Come of Age 

1. Need for Surveys: 

a. Los Angeles Survey, Recreation for All.8 

In all probability the basic “Principles and Priorities” 
of this study will, in the opinion of the writer, serve as 
guide posts for similar studies throughout the country. 
Other pertinent reports completed and now in process 
show similar importance. 

b. Cities like Kansas City and Long Beach are 
scheduled for surveys this coming winter. 

2. Financial Support of Recreation: 

a. According to Recreation Yearbook reports* from 
1930 to date, it is evident that increasing amounts have 
been expended for community recreation services. 


Year : Total Expenditures* 
1930 $38,518,195 
1946 $51,785,090 


*Exclusive of private agencies and public agencies not 
reporting. 





3Roy Sorenson, et al. Recreation for All Los Angeles: Greater 
Los Angeles Welfare Dept., 1946. 

4National Recreation Association. Recreation Yearbook Issue. 
New York City: National Recreation Association, 1931, 1947. 
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b. It is pertinent to note that “Forty-six cities and 
one county for recreation reported bond issues for 
recreation passed in 1946 totaling $22,120,431.’ 

c. “In 1944 the United Service Organizations spent 
approximately $60,000,000 for recreation and social 
and welfare services for service men, war workers, and 
their families.”®> This source and others yield stagger- 
ing factual evidence for one also sees the implications 
for the training of professional leadership in recreation. 

d. A very recent and valuable reference® presents an 
analysis of the financial picture for consumer and govy- 
ernment recreation for the years 1940 and 1941 to- 
gether with an estimate of probable expenditures for 
the years 1950 and 1960. 

3. Evidence of Permanence: 

a. Full-time, year-round public recreation positions 
show a steady and continuous growth. The Recreation 
Yearbook* provides the following data to support such 
a Statement : 


Year 1930 1936 1939 1942 1946 
Full Time Exec. 2660 2792 3450 3630 5147 

b. Placement requests for recreation leadership are 
on the increase. 

c. A professional society, originating in 1938 as the 
Society of Recreation Workers of America, now known 
as the American Recreation Society, is active in up- 
grading recreation standards. Statewide affiliated units 
are rapidly becoming members of this organization. The 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation fully recognizes and promotes high 
standards of professional competence and placement in 
the public schools and colleges of America. 

d. State and local boards of education are rapidly 
recognizing the need for qualified recreation leadership. 
The States of California and New York have initiated 
and promoted this recognition. In addition, cities like 
New York, Newark, Los Angeles, Minneapolis have 
provided highly qualified leadership with responsibil- 
ities for recreation under the sponsorship of the Board 
of Education. In addition, there has been an increase 
in public demand for the use of schools after hours 
for recreation. 

e. Numerous schools and colleges have been develop- 
ing major courses of study for recreation leadership 
on both undergraduate and graduate levels. 

f. Professional literature and research are on the 
increase. 

g. A broad platform adoption by professional bodies 
has been achieved.® 


4. Increased Recognition of Recreation as an Essen- 
tial Community Service: 

a. A glance at the most accurate statistical tables 
available concerning tax-supported recreation systems® 
shows evidence of a steady, substantial, and seemingly 

(Continued on Page 368) 


5Recreation Division, Federal Security Agency. Recreation— 
A National Economic Asset. Washington, D. C.: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1945. 

6J. R. Dewhurst, America’s Needs and Resources. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 

7TNational Recreation Association, op. cit. 

S“Recreation—An Essential Community Service,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 17: 6 (June, 1946) p. 368. 
9National Recreation Association, op. cit. 
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Standards for Sate Canoeing 






ANN E. WEBER 


Bradford Junior College 


Bradford, Massachusetts 


FEARS ago the canoe was used only as a means of 

transportation, or as carrier of cargo. In recent 

years, pleasure seekers in the cities have filled the 
lakes and park lagoons with them; camps have placed 
them on their waterfronts; and schools and colleges, 
in their boathouses. Even though the public still looks 
upon them with distrust, their popularity is increasing. 
At the same time, ignorance and carelessness are taking 
their toll of lives. Efforts are now being made to edu- 
cate the users and make safety knowedge and practices 
more universal. 

The American Camping Association has contributed 
in this drive by having a committee of canoeing coun- 
selors develop a set of standards and graded classifica- 
tions which-aim to point the way to more efficient and 
safer canoeing by a logical progression in instruction. 
These standards were first formed in 1930 by the Camp 
Directors Association. They were revised in 1943 by 
a committee of the New England section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. In the light of their use in 
past years, they have been further revised and pub- 
lished by the American Camping Association.* 

The primary purpose of these standards is to stim- 
ulate a wider interest in canoeing and, at the same time, 
to point out ways and means to greater pleasure and 
safety through proper use of the craft. 

The primary use of these standards is to serve as a 
guide to a standardized progression of teaching as well 
as to act as a means of gauging the progress of the 
individual student. Conditions of water, weather, equip- 
ment, and program will of necessity vary, but adapta- 
tions can be made so that they do not fall below this 
required minimum. These standards are a foundation 
upon which any camp, school, or college program can 
be built. They can also be used by the director in judg- 
ing the qualifications of his instructors and the achieve- 
ments of his canoeing program. 

Since safety should always come first, a medical ex- 
amination should be required before a student is al- 
lowed to participate in such a program. The second 
prerequisite should be a swimming test. Because of the 
limited stability of small craft, the instructor must be 
reasonably sure that a student can take care of himself 
should capsizing occur. Since the paddler would need 
swimming endurance and the ability to float or tread 
water, the test should be one of endurance and should 
require the use of suitable strokes, namely, the breast. 
elementary back, or side. As the student’s paddling 
ability increases, and his skill in the craft warrants 


*Canoeing Standards and Graded Classifications. 


’ Chicago, 
Illinois: American Camping Association, Inc., 1947. 
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lesser restrictions, his swimming ability should also 
incfease and longer tests should be required. The 
swimming tests as listed in the Canoeing Standards 
and Graded Classifications are as follows: 


Class D.—Without touching bottom, jump into deep 
water and tread water for one minute; swim twenty. 
five yards and float for one minute. 

Class C.—Jump into deep water and swim for ten 
minutes using the elementary back, side, or breast 
stroke. 

Class B.—Jump into deep water fully clothed, dis- 
robe, and swim for fifteen minutes using the elemen- 
tary back, side, or breast stroke. 

Class A.—Candidate must hold a current Boy Scout, 
YMCA, or Red Cross Senior Life Saving Certificate, 

Class AA.—Candidate must hold a current Boy 
Scout, YMCA, or Red Cross Instructor’s Certificate, 

Undoubtedly, safety should play a large part in any 
canoeing program. Too often the safety techniques are 
touched on only lightly, with the result that students 
often do not react properly in the stress of an emer- 
gency. Every student should practice over and over 
again the methods of self-rescue. As his skill increases 
and he starts paddling in the stern, paddles alone, or 
goes on trips, he should learn and practice skills that 
he may someday need to save his life or the life of an- 
other. The safety techniques that should be covered 
are as follows: 


1. Tip Test (prerequisite Class D and C). 

2. Jumping out and getting back into floating canoe 
(tandem and alone, Class B). 

. Canoe over Canoe Rescue (Class B). 

. “Shake out” (Class A). 

. Assisting a tired swimmer into canoe (Class A). 
». Learning what to do when upset in wind, current, 
and white water (Class B). 

The following safety rules which pertain to the use 
of canoes anywhere have been taken from the stand- 
ards and set down in the form of a canoeing code. It 
would be well to post these rules on every canoe dock 
as a reminder that safety goes hand in hand with pleas- 
ure. 

Before he goes the student should: 


wn & Ww 


—~ 


1. Always tell someone he is going out and where he 
is going. 

2. Wear clothing that could be taken off quickly in 
an emergency. 

3. Always carry an extra paddle. 

4. Never overload his canoe with passengers or 
duffle. 


5. Never take a non-swimmer out with him. 
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6. Know his canoe, its limitations, and why it is 


likely to upset. 

7. Never go out during a thunder storm regardless 
of how mild. if | 

g. Never paddle after dark as a rule, but if he takes 
the risk he should be sure to carry a light. 

9, Always carry a first-aid kit and a canoe repair 
‘kit on trips. 

While on the water he should: bid = og 

1. Know his own. skill and stay within its limits. 

2. Always remember that a canoe is not a toy with 
which to play, but a valuable piece of equipment and 
4 means of transportation. | 

3. Never “show off” but always play safe, especially 


~ in unknown waters. 


4. Never lean out of a canoe for any reason but keep 
his weight centered and low. 

5. Always paddle within a half mile of shore. 

6. Know the storm warnings of his area and under 
unfavorable conditions land at once on the nearest 
shore. 

7. Move to the center of the canoe, sit on the bottom 
and paddle, if he is out in a canoe and a storm breaks. 

8. Never change places, bow, stern, or passenger, 
except in shallow water. 

9. Never leave the canoe, if he upsets. He should 
right it and climb in. Although it may be full of water, 
it will sustain the weight of more than the normal load 
of passengers and paddlers. 

10. Never paddle within a swimming area while 
there are swimmers in the water. 

The standards are broken down into six classes rang- 
ing from beginner (Class D) to Canoeing Examiner 
(Class AAA). The emphasis in the first class is on the 
basic elementary skills as a foundation for beginners. 
The paddling requirements for Class D and Class C are 
the same, but the prerequisites and permissions differ. 
Class D is for the small child who is capable of learning 
the fundamentals and developing a feeling of security 
and confidence in and on the water, and yet because of 
limited size and strength could not handle the craft 
alone or in tandem. To insure safety, he may go in a 
canoe only with an instructor within a restricted area. 

In Class C, the development of the basic techniques 
and safety education is stressed. When the student has 
completed this class, he should be an efficient bow pad- 
dler under varied weather conditions. 

A student working in Class B will be less restricted 
and will develop more advanced paddling technique 
and practice the safety skills to fit situations which he 
might encounter. When classified as Class B, he should 
be a good stern paddler, and be able to care for and 
handle the canoe on lake or stream under varied condi- 
tions of weather. 

After completing Class B, the student can work 
either toward perfecting his own technique or toward 
a rating as a teacher. If he chooses the latter, then his 
approach will change from a personal attitude to that 
of an instructor and his responsibilities with regard to 
the following items: 

1. Safety 


a. During class periods within restricted area (or- 
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Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


ganization and instructor load). 

b. On trips. 
c. Testing capacity of each canoe. 
d. Towing, and the one safe method. 

2. Equipment 

a. Care (summer and winter storage), repairs 
(emergency and permanent). 
b. Types of canoes and their uses. 
c. Purchasing. 
d. Portaging. 
3. Trips and Trip Planning 
a. Health. 
b. Campcraft. 
c. Nutrition requirements. 

4. Literature 

The third classification is that of a Class A paddler 
and/or Assistant Canoeing Instructor. A paddler may 
be classified as Class A, but not assistant instructor, if 
he passes all the requirements except those of teaching. 
After completing the class, he will have more definite 
skill and a broader knowledge than in Class B, and 
will be proficient in tandem and single paddling on lake 
and stream. 

The student desiring to be classified as an Assistant 
Canoeing Instructor must be a person of practical ex- 
perience on and in the water who has demonstrated 
control and care of the canoe under varied conditions, 
and who has leadership ability. He must show qualities 
of responsibility and judgment as well as mental and 
physical control. The content of instruction is some- 
what of a review of the first techniques with the stress 
on teaching progression and knowledge necessary to 
explain and analyze the material. 

A person training under Class AA to become a Head 
Canoeing Instructor will work for perfection in his 
paddling, and on the fine points of technique in tandem 
and single work. His main emphasis is on organizing, 
teaching, and supervising a canoeing program over a 

(Continued on Page 377) 
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Home Movie Techniques for the Physical 


HAROLD HAINFELD 


Roosevelt School 
Union City, New Jersey 


GLANCE at recent issues of physical education, 

recreation, or coaches’ magazines will show in- 

cluded among the advertising pages a number of 
specially prepared moving picture films that may be 
purchased, rented, or loaned to a school for showing 
as a teaching aid in the gymnasium classes or by the 
coach to his team. Some of these films include the West 
‘Point football team, Oklahoma A & M’s basketball 
squad, and leading baseball, swimming, and tennis 
teams and players in action. A number of college and 
professional teams take movies of their football and 
basketball games to point out faults and good points of 
the players. These films are available to the high school 
physical education teachers and coaches as part of the 
college public relations program. 

In a similar manner, with present home movie 
equipment as will be described, it is possible for high 
school coaches and physical education teachers to have 
movies taken of their teams or classes in action. Stu- 
dents and players are interested in seeing the stars of 
sports in action on the screen. They are equally inter- 
ested in seeing themselves perform. Teachers can point 
out errors and make corrections. Mistakes can be cor- 
rected as they occur. 


Equipment Needed 

The moving picture camera is manufactured in many 
sizes and sells for different prices. It is generally a 
spring-driven type of camera with various-sized shut- 
ter speeds for different types of film and for the kind 
of weather that may be encountered. The camera holds 
enough film to take a reasonably long sequence and can 
be held in the hand or on a tripod while operating. 

There are, at present, three sizes of film that are 
used for movie making, 35 millimeter, 16 millimeter, 
and 8 millimeter. The 35 mm. film is used commercially 
and is not practical for amateur use, but 16 mm. and 
8 mm. are ideal for home movie users and easy to use 
in taking movies of the physical education and athletic 
program. The 16 mm. film takes 40 pictures to each 
foot of film, and 8 mm. film takes 80 pictures to each 
foot of film. Thus 400 feet of 16 mm. and 200 feet of 8 
mm. film would be required to shoot the same action. 
Both sizes are available in both black and white and 
color. In projecting the film, it should be remembered 
that 16 mm. film can be projected in an average school 


The author is a member of the Committee on School-Made 
films of the Department of Secondary Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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auditorium with a projector using a 750-watt bul 
while 8 mm. gives excellent results on a smaller screen, 

The size of the film selected depends on the type of 
camera that is available. When buying a projector ang 
camera, it is advisable to keep in mind that 16 mm, 
film is more expensive than 8 mm. and it takes twig 
as much to shoot the same scene. The 16 mm. film cap 
be shown in the auditorium while 8 mm. can be show, 
best in the classroom. Many schools have their own 1 
mm. sound projectors. Silent 16 mm. film with sprocket 
holes on both sides can be shown through most sound 
projectors but sound film should never be shown 
through a silent projector. Commercial film is developed 
by the manufacturer. Cost of developing is included in 
the cost of the film. 

As the film is purchased in 50- or 100-foot reels, a 
splicer is needed to edit the film and make a continuous 
showing. The 8 mm. projector will hold 200 feet of 
film, while the 16 mm. projector holds 400 feet. If the 
film is shown through a sound projector, a 1,000-foot 
reel can be used. The 400-foot reel takes approximate- 
ly 12 minutes to show, and a thousand feet of film 
will give a 30-minute show. The moving picture photog- 
rapher will find a light meter a big help in deciding the 
proper lens opening, especially when taking indoor 
scenes. 

Outdoor activities may be taken with ease using a 
moving picture camera. Track and field events are es- 
pecially adapted for moving pictures. Slow motion 
movies taken at fast speed will slow down the activities 
of the runners on the screen and enable them to check 
their stride, arm movements, and body position. Movies 
of the field events will permit the competitors to check 
their form in practice and in competition. 


Football and baseball movies may be taken at prac: - 


tice or during the game. A complete football game (12- 
minute quarters) can be taken with 1,000 feet of film 
at a cost of approximately $60.00. This does not in- 
clude pictures of the teams in the huddle or time-out 
periods. There will be some film for between-the-half 
activities, and the high school band director will ap- 
preciate seeing his part of the program on the screen. 

A certain high school baseball pitcher did not under- 
stand that his follow-through was incorrect and that 
it would be difficult for him. to field bunts down the 
third base side until he had seen a picture of himself in 
action, and then the error was soon corrected. 

A word of caution when taking movies of tennis oF 

(Continued on Page 377) 
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By Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


You Were Represented ; 
O one knows better than Mr. V. S. Blanchard, past presi- 
N dent of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, that invitations to the Association to 
be represented at meetings and conferences of many kinds of 
groups, private and public, federal and non-governmental, 
allied and related organizations and agencies, were unusually 
large during the past year. In addition to his own field work 
and assignments to the employed staff he has made sixty- 
four special appointments in keeping with the commendable 
convinction that the Association should be represented at all 
such meetings and that it is very necessary that the Associa- 
tion extend its relationships wherever possible, 

In an editorial entitled “New Horizons” written by Mr. 
Blanchard and published in the October, | 1947, issue of 
the Journal, he said, “Problems in our Own immediate locale, 
whether you interpret such locale to be city, state, or nation, 
include a broader vision as to our future relationships with 
allied professions and organizations, medicine, dentistry, phy- 
siotherapy, public and private health organizations, youth 
hostels, boy scouts, girl scouts, safety councils, camping 
associations, and athletic associations, to name a few. It is 
both significant and satisfying that many of these groups are 
requesting representation from our profession both on a local 
and national basis. Even though it may mean a sacrifice of 
time and energy, we should welcome such opportunities both 
to be of service and to widen our own vision as to our in- 
nate and latent possibilities.” 

Your Association is in a strategic position for cooperation 
with many professional and lay groups concerned with some 
phase of the education and welfare of children and youth or 
more specifically with some phase of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Mr. Blanchard has evaluated the desirability of Association 
representation and accepted as many of the frequent invita- 
tions as possible. Since no funds are allocated for this serv- 


-ice and long distances were often involved, it was necessary 


to curtail the number of invitations accepted, and many meet- 
ings were concentrated in Chicago, New York, and Washing- 
ton. The success which he has had in securing the many ac- 
ceptances of services to the profession is indicative of the 
spirit of cooperation within the Association and his sincere 
conviction of the value of representation. 

The representatives participated in the discussions and ac- 
tivities of these meetings and reported accomplishments and 
programs. This information has been a valuable guide not only 
in relation to specific projects but in the over-all planning of 
the work of the Association. In a few cases such representa- 
tion has resulted in protection of the program from unfair 
attacks and in more cases has added to the prestige and morale 
of the profession. In others the invitation of joint sponsorship 
of new projects has resulted. Even more significant, our rep- 
resentatives have contributed to the solution of problems many 
of which require an approach from many points of view and 
a concerted and cooperative effort. 

Indeed, the kind of planning, the quality of working relation- 
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ships, and the response of other groups, organizations, and 
agencies evidenced during these meetings are indicative of the 
fact that the Association can attract and hold. the professional- 
ly competent. They are also indicative of the interest and re- 
sponsibility which other groups feel for giving impetus to 
our expanded program, 

Sharing of purposes, policies, and methods gives us more 
solidarity as an organization and greatly increased strength. 
Through these contacts the Association has helped to present 
a more united front to the people of America, under a com- 
mon banner. , 

It is recognized that hundreds of individuals, other than 
those officially designated by the president, have adequately 
represented the Association and the profession on innumerable 
occasions. To all of these individuals sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation are extended for their services. The Association is 
demonstrating through its wide contacts that it implemented 
during the year the challenging theme of its annual conven- 
tion “New Horizons in Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.” 

No attempt has been made to incorporate in this report the 
work of the employed staff of the Association. Only the fol- 
lowing summary is presented. The Health Education Consul- 
tant served as a representative of the Association, officer, 
committee, or council member on nine important occasions. 
She also attended. many local meetings and served in three 
workshops away from Washington. The field work of the 
Executive Secretary involved 25,600 miles of travel in twenty- 
one states, 94 days’ absence from Washington, and participa- 
tion varying from two hours to eleven days in meetings of 47 
different groups. One hundred and one group conferences and 
meetings varying in length from one-half hour to three days 
were attended in Washington. Thirty-nine different work as- 
signments for representation of the Association by the Execu- 
tive Secretary have been approved by the Board of Directors 
and these assignments were performed as well as possible with- 
in the serious limitations of lack of time, funds, energy, ability, 
and of conflicts in schedules. 

From May 1, 1947, through April, 1948, you, as an 
AAHPER member, were officially represented and indirectly 
took part in the deliberation of the meetings listed below. 
The data is presented in the following order: nature of or 
name of group and meeting; sponsoring group; date; place; 
representatives of the Association. 

May, 1947 

Second National Conference on Citizenship, sponsored by 
the Citizenship Committee and the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education of the NEA with the 
advice and cooperation of the United States Department of 
Justice, May 8-10, 1947, Boston, Massachusetts. Ruth Elliott, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Joe McKinney, 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO, May 
15-17, 1947, Denver, Colorado. Mabel Lee, University of Neb- 
raska, Lincoln; Willard N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver; 
and Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Boulder. 
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William E. Day, son of William Adam and Rebecca 
McCallum Day, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
October 3, 1864. He graduated from Boston Grammar 
School and Roxbury High School and attended the old 
Boston Turnverein on Middlesex Street as a member of 
the gymnastic classes. He received his early training in 
physical education in the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association long before a school of physical educa- 
tion was established. Here, he and Dr. Joseph E. Ray- 
croft of Princeton were very close friends. They were 
members of a leaders’ corps under R. J. Roberts and 
from 1884 to 1887 traveled to many towns where they 
gave exhibitions at YMCA’s to stimulate interest. At 
eighteen he won the New England Amateur feather- 
weight boxing championship at the tournament given 
by the Union Athletic Club. He taught physical educa- 
tion at night at Salem, Gloucester, Lawrence, and 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 

In 1888, Mr. Day was employed at the YMCA in 
Dayton, Ohio, and became perhaps the first “physical 
director” in the country. At the suggestion of Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick the title was adopted nationally. He went 
to Dayton at a time when the YMCA was struggling 
along in uncertainty and when there was considerable 
prejudice against what many called the “physical culture 
fad.””’ In Dayton,.on May 18, 1893, he miarried Louise 
Spinning King. His thesis on gymnastic terminology 
presented at the physical education congress held in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 was highly 
praised by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

From 1910 to 1914 Mr. Day served as physical direc- 
tor of the newly organized Deseret Gymnasium where his 
classes were popular among business men of Salt Lake 
City. In 1914, he became supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in the Salt Lake City school system, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1938. He was one of the 
first to eliminate interscholastic competition in foot- 
ball from the junior high schools and inaugurated the 
annual field day at Liberty Park in which thirty schools 
competed in various events. A pioneer in physical edu- 





William Edmund Day, 1864-1947 


cation in Utah, he repeated often: “We need more 
gymnasiums, more swimming pools, and more playing 
fields to attain the ideals for which we strive.” 


William E. Day was affiliated with many organiza- 
tions. He became a member of the APEA on October 
28, 1889; organized the Dayton YMCA Physical Dj- 
rectors’ Society and served as its secretary and treas- 
urer; was a member of the First Presbyterian Church: 
became a thirty-second degree mason; was a member 
of Rotary -Club; served as secretary and president of 
the Utah Physical Education Association; was on the 
editorial committee of the magazine, Mind and Body; 
and taught for eighteen summers at the George Wil- 
liams College summer school at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin. He helped to organize the Inter-Mountain Branch 
of the Amateur Athletic Union and acted as secretary- 
treasurer during the major part of his thirty years with 
the group. Mr. Day started one of the first troops 
of boy scouts in Utah and for many years was a mem- 
ber of the scouts’ executive committee. In 1936 the 
Boy Scouts of America granted him the “Silver Beaver” 
award for distinguished service to boyhood. During 
World War I, he rendered loyal service at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania; Fort Wadsworth, New York; San An- 
tonio, Texas; and Fort Douglas, Utah. 


The American Physical Education Association, in 
April, 1932, elected Mr. Day an honor award fellow. 
At the San Francisco Convention, April, 1939, the 
AAHPER granted him an honorary life membership. 


William E. Day died September 22, 1947, at his home 
in Salt Lake City, at 83 years of age. Always cheer- 
ful and possessed with a delightful sense of humor, he 
was loved by all who knew him. 


Many men owe much to his personal guidance and 
human interest. Unconsciously, something of inestimable 
worth was built into the character of those who came 
under his training and discipline. For the deeds of 
righteousness and faith sowed in the lives of youth 
many shall rise up and call him blessed—N. P. Neilson, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 








Education-Recreation Council of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, May 16,\ 1947, New York City; Milton R. 
Gabrielsen, New York University, New York City. 

The Joint Organizing Conference of the Advisory Board, 
Organizing Committee, and Council of Co-sponsoring Organ- 
izations for the Emergency World People’s Congress, May 
17-18, New School For Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, 
New York City. Josephine L. Rathbone, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York; and Sally Lucas Jean, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. The AAPHER is a co-sponsoring organization. 

Installation of Dr. George D. Stoddard as President of 
University of Illinois, May 16, 1947, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Discussion meeting on the International Congress on Men- 
tal Health, May 19, 1947, New York City. Jay B. Nash, 
New York University, New York City. 

Regional Meeting of National Committee for Traffic Safety, 
May 27, 1947, Washington, D. C. Robert Eaves, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

June 

Golden Jubilee Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, June 2-4, 1947, Chicago, Illinois. A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Advisory Committee on Vision Testing Study, 
June 6, 1947, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Leo L. Quinn, Super- 
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visor of Health Education, Board of Education, Upper Marl- 
boro, Md. 

Conference on Leadership in Elementary Education spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education, June 12-14, 1947, 
Washington, D. C. Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Follow-Up Conference on President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, June 18-19-20, 1947, Washington, D. C. Invitation 
extended by President Truman, Helen Manley, Public Schools, 
University City, Missouri. 

July 

National Conference on the Improvement of Teaching, spon- 
sored by the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the NEA, July 3-5, 1947, Oxford, 
Ohio. Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Allied Council Session at Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association, July 6-12, 1947, Asilomar, 
Pacific Grove, California. Margaret Anderson, YWCA, San 
Jose 14, California. 

Executive Council of World People’s Congress, July 17, 
1947, New York City. Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

September 

National Conference on Local Health Units, American 

Public Health Association, September 8-10, 1947, Princeton, 
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New Jersey. William L. Hughes, Tent@e University, Phila- 
delphia. (Also represented the NEA). fe 
Joint Rules Committee on Softball, September 18, 1947, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ellis Champlin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 
October 
Conference of Organizations Interested in Safety Education 
in connection with 35th National Safety Congress, sponsored 
by the School and College Division of the National Safety 
Council, October 9, 1947, Chicago, Illinois. James J. Griffin, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
American Mission of Lepers, Fortieth Annual Meeting, 
October 16-17, 1947, New York City. Hyman Krakower, City 
College of New York, New York City. ” 
Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician in the 
School Health and Physical Education Program, sponsored 
by the American Medical Association, October 16-18, 1947, 
Highland Park, Illinois. Vaughn S. Blanchard, 467 West 
Hancock Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan, Consultant. 
Inauguration of Paul M. Limbert as President of Spring- 
field College, October 26, 1947; Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Emergency World People’s Congress, October 29, 1947, 
New York City. Sally Lucas Jean, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
‘Conference on The Proposed International Declaration on 
Human Rights, sponsored by the Office of Public Affairs, 
U. S. Department of State, October 31, 1947, Washington, 
D. C. Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


November 

National Health Education Committee, National Board, 
YWCA (open meeting). November 14, 1947, New York City. 
Delia Hussey, New York University, New York City. 

National Committee on Traffic Safety, November 17, 1947, 
Washington, D. C. Stanley Abercrombie, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

National Aquatic Conference, November 25, 1947, Yale 
University, New Heaven, Connecticut. Gertrude Goss, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Allied Youth’s second annual National Planning Conference, 
November 28-30, 1947, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Robert 
Eaves, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


December 

Emergency World People’s Congress, December 4, 1947, 
New York City. Clair E. Turner, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Regional Conference on Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Professional Standards, sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA, December 12-13, 1947, Washington, D. C. Frank 
S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Regional Conference on Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Professional Standards, sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA, December 17-18, 1947, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


January, 1948 

Regional Conference on Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Professional Standards, sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA, January 5-6, 1948, Indianapolis, Indiana. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Second National Conference on Aquatics, Yale University, 
January 8, 1948. Gertrude Goss, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Regional Conference on Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Professional Standards, sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA, January 9-10, 1948, Boston, Massachusetts. Ruth 
Elliott, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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Regional Conference on Teacher Education, Certification, 
and Professional Standards, sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA, January 30-31, 1948, Salt Lake City, Utah. N. P. 
Neilson, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

February 

National Conference on Rural Health sponsored by the 
Committee on Rural Medical Service, American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Academy of Pediatrics, February 
6-7, 1948, Chicago, Illinois. Arthur H Steinhaus, George 
Williams , College, Chicago, Illinois. (Also requested by Dr. 
Willard E. Givens to represent the NEA) 

National Health Conference of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, February 16-17, 1948, Chicago. A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 

Conference on Human Rights and Freedom of Information 
sponsored by Office of Public Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State, March 4, 1948, Washington, D. C. Frank S. Stafford, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Exploratory Committee on Informal Education and Rec- 
reation sponsored by the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
March 10, 1948, New York City. Caswell M. Miles, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 

National Council on Rehabilitation, Annual Meeting, March 
19, 1948, New York City. H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

National Council on Rehabilitation, Award Dinner in Honor 
of General Paul R. Hawley, New York City, March 19, 1948. 
H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

April 

Third National Conference on Aquatics, week prior to 
AAHPER convention. Gertrude Goss, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 


Representation Involving Varying Schedules and Duties 

United States Olympic Association. Application for mem- 
bership presented at meeting of USOA in summer of 1947. 
Approved July 28, 1947, and notified of election to membership 
on October 16, 1947. V. S. Blanchard, Public Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

United States Volley Ball Association. Jack Friel, State 
College of Washington, Pullman; Viola Mitchell, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Logan C. Mundt, YMCA, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

United States Olympic Research Committee. Thomas K. 
Cureton, University of Illinois; Urbana; Leonard A. Larson, 
New York University, New York City; A. H Steinhaus, 
George Williams College, Chicago; H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts; Leon Kranz, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; C. H. McCley, 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, and Peter V. Karpovich, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession (Third 
Annual Meeting) Summer, 1948, in Central Europe. Arthur 
H Steinhaus prepared the United States contribution on health 
education which is one of five topics on the agenda. 

Joint Project on a Statement of Relationships of Voluntary 
Health Agencies to the School Health Program, AAHPER 
and School Health Section of the American Public Health 
Association. Request for cooperative project made by Ben W. 
Miller, approved by School Health Section Council at its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, November, 1946, and appointment 
of member of Section, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Semenoff, District 
of Columbia Tuberculosis Association, approved January 24, 
1947, by Executive Board of APHA as representative to work 
with Ben Miller. 

Special committee to protect the word “Olympic” of the 
United States Olympic Association. Invited by Avery Brun- 
dage on October 21, 1947. V. S. Blanchard, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


Miss Jess Puckett, chairman of the Visual Aids Committee, 
has sent in some valuable information. 

Film users should know the following films are no. longer 
available due to poor condition: “Fouls and Violations,” “Ad- 
vanced Technique and Team Plays in Girls’ Basketball” (for- 
merly distributed by Scholastic Bookshop). 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company no longer distributes the 
film, “Let’s Play Badminton” with Ken Davidson. Contact 
Kenneth B. Davidson, 860 South Mullen Avenue, Los Angeles 
5, (California, or on the east coast, Sportcraft Co., Ltd., 215 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. for “Let’s Play Badminton.” “Speed- 
ball for Girls” is available from Coronet and was recently re- 
leased. For rental, contact your own visual education depart- 
ment. 

Miss Helen Slocum, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, is heading a 
special committee to study, evaluate, and publish information 
on the “non-movie type” of visual aids. Miss Eloise Jaeger of 
the University of Minnesota is assisting with this project. This 
newly organized subcommittee is a part of the Visual Aids 





The new Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1948-1950, with 
official rules and Field Hockey-Lacrosse Standards is 
now available from the Washington office of the As- 
sociation. Write the NSWA Secretary, AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. It is 50c a copy. 





project on sports slide films as teaching aids. Approval for this 
project has been given by the Board of Directors of the 
AAHPER and the Executive Committee of NSWA. 

NSWA’s statement concerning the participation of wom 
in the Olympics appears on page 553 of the September 1947 
issue of the Journal. If you are not already familiar with this 
study it; it is an official statement. ‘ 

Slides and films are being regularly reviewed by Frederica 
Bernhard and her committee. Some excellent slides and films 
on basketball for girls, social dancing, posture, swimming Safety 
and playground safety were recently reviewed. See the Sports 
Bulletin for up-to-date reports on visual aids. 
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committee of NSWA. They have previewed slides and _ slide- 
films that have been developed by various individual instructors, 
and are planning to cooperate with The Athletic Institute in 
their slide-film project. The committee hopes to publish a guide 
or pamphlet listing the available materials in this area, and in- 
dicating where they may be rented or borrowed. Anyone 
interested in the work of this committee should contact Miss 
Helen M. Slocum; 5905 Elliot Avenue South, Minneapolis 7, 
Minnesota, or the chairman of the Visual Aids Committee of 
NSWA, Miss Jess Puckett, Central Washington College, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 
NSWA Meetings in Kansas -City 

Legislative Board meetings were scheduled at Kansas City 
on April 18 from 2 p.m..to 9 p.m., and on April 19 from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Annual reports were called for from the chairman, chairman- 
elect, treasurer, all district chairmen, chairman of Operating 
Code, Elections, Policy and Finance, and Women’s National Of- 
ficials Rating Committee. 

Progress reports were called for from Rules and Editorial, 
Inter-American Relations, Public Relations, Publications, Re- 
search, Visual Aids and Standards, AFCW, Journal Column 
editor, and Sports Bulletin editor. 

Taking part in the panel discussion on “Standards for Com- 
petition” were Iris Boulton, E. Louise Berkle, Helen W. Hazel- 
ton, Dorothea Lensch, Bessie H. Rudd, and George W. Ayars. 
The demonstration program was arranged by Ruth Schellberg 
as follows: “Swimming Officiating,” V. D. Sterling: “Volley- 
ball Techniques,” M. C. Henschel: “Golf Instruction.” Betty 
Hicks. ; 

The Public Relations Committee has taken over publicity for 
the Sports Bulletin. 

The Standards Monograph and Desirable Practices are be- 
ing revised. All women in physical education should have these. 

The Visual Aids Committee has been asked to cooperate 
with a committee from The Athletic Institute on a long-term 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT .... . . . . By Carl F. Fischer 

The executive committee of the state association has filled 
the position of vice president of health vacated by Mrs. Miriam 
Hahn Rohde, by the appointment of Mr. Robert E. Schneider, 
supervisor of health, physical education, and safety for the city 
of Waterbury. The office expires with the fall convention jn 
October. 

The appointment of Dr. Charles J. Prohaska of the Con- 
necticut State Education Department as state historical chair- 
man has been announced by President Harold DeGroat. Dr. 
Prohaska’s long association with the state makes him an ideal 
person for the position. 

The spring convention for the state association will take 
place in Hartford, Thursday evening and Friday, May 13 and 
14. The program includes general meetings in the three areas 
of health, physical education, and recreation with demonstra- 
tions, clinics, and visual aids. 

A preliminary survey of all state associations with regard to 
the publication of a state bulletin shows the following results: 
answers were received from 41 of the 48 states, 9 did not put 
out a bulletin, 3 published 2 a year, 9 published 3 a year, 11 
published 4 a year, 3 published 5 a year, 1 published 6 a year, 
3 supplemented their bulletin with a newsletter. 


MASSACHUSETTS - . . « By Mary T. Gibbons 

A conference of twenty-two men leaders of school sports in 
the District I Area of Massachusetts was held recently in 
Boston Technical High School. District I extends from New- 
buryport to just north of Plymouth and west almost to 
Worcester. It embraces two hundred schools. Headmasters, 
athletic directors, faculty managers, coaches, and game of- 
ficials were represented. 

Principal Manfred Warren of Lexington called the conference 
to order. Mr. Warren is chairman of fhe District I Committee 
of Headmasters, a five-man board, which “governs the sports 
programs for the schools of this area. 

The purpose of this meeting was to establish a Commissioner 
or an agency, one man or a group of men, who would have 
authority to appoint football officials and, later, officials for all 
sports, if the football plan is found workable. All the men 
present were heartily in favor of the proposal and unanimously 
appointed a nine-man board to advance the program. The 
board is as follows: Principal F. H. Pierse of Beverly, execu- 
tive secretary of the State Principals Association; Principal 
Warren of Lexington, chairman of District I; Rev. George 
Dowd, Director of CYO and Catholic Leagues; Mr. William 
Ohrenberger, assistant director of physical education, Boston; 
Mr. Thomas Hines, director of physical education in Brook- 


line; Mr. Jack Donahue of North Quincy, president of the ’ 


State Coaches Association; Mr. Belden Bly of Saugus, presi- 
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e State Faculty Managers Association; Mr. Bernard 
Duffy, president of the Association of New England Football 

fficials ; Principal Wallace Whipple of Weymouth, secretary 
7 the District I Committee of Headmasters. 


ee By Alder T. Hatch 
Nene treet of Education has announced the addition 


of Miss Grace E. Felker to serve as supervisor of physical 
education and recreation. Miss Felker was formerly supervisor 
of physical education in the City of Laconia, New Hampshire. 
She has had experience with administrators, teachers, lay 
groups, and teacher-education institutions, in the development 
of physical education and recreation programs. 

Her previous experience was gained in public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities. She is a graduate of the 
Boston School of Physical Education, Columbia University, and 
John B. Stetson University. In addition to her formal educa- 
tion, she has had professional training in many forms of dance. 
recreation, sports, and physical therapy. She is ready to assist 
the teachers of the state with problems involving program 
planning, especially in the adaptation of programs to available 
facilities; teacher leadership; technical advice; and community 
education programs pertaining to physical education and 


dent of th 


recreation. 


NEW JERSEY ee ee By Gerald A. Garafola 

A Source Book in Dance, a complete and up-to-date 
book in dance in the field of physical education will be 
ready for distribution early in May. The book has been pre- 
pared and edited by the New Jersey Rhythm Committee of 
the New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. It contains material on reference books, films, photo- 
graphs, tap dancing, costumes, sheet music, victrola records, 
social dance, percussion instruments, modern dance, rhythms, 
folk-clog dance, and grading of the rhythm program. 


The first edition is limited to five hundred copies and may 
be ordered from Mrs. Edna Doll, chairman, 201 Garfield Place, 
South Orange, New Jersey. The price is $1.10 a copy. 


The first dance symposium since before the war was held 
on Saturday, March 20, 1948, at Clifford Scott High School, 
East Orange. Twenty-two high schools participated. The morn- 
ing program was devoted to group demonstrations. In the 
afternoon, Miss Jane Dudley taught a selected group made up 
of representatives from each school. Mrs. Edna Doll was in 
charge. 


On June 5 at Madison High School Athletic Field, the Sec- 
ond Annual Junior Archery Tournament of the Madison Long- 
bows will be held. There will be events for novices, juniors (up 
to 15 years of age), and for intermediates (from 16 to 18 
years of age). The morning rounds will start at 10:00 A. M. 
and the afternoon rounds will begin at 2:00 P. M. Forty prizes 
are offered in the various categories. There is no entry fee 
for this tournament. 


NEW YORK .... . . . . By Carroll H. Smith 

President Marie R. Schuler of the New York State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation announces 
that the officers of the Student Section for the coming year 
are: president, Howard Chapman; and secretary, Miss Con- 
stance Caldwell of Syracuse University. 

The school of education and the department of athletics 
and physical education of Syracuse University are holding a 
three-week secondary school health education workshop July 
5 to July 24, 1948. The New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, the New York State Committee on Tuberculosis and 
Public Health of the State Charities Aid Association, and the 
National Tuberculosis Association are assisting in setting v 
the workshop. Dr. John H. Shaw and Dr. Carl A. Troester 
are in charge of the program. Among the consultants for the 
workshop are Miss Vivian Drenckhahn and Miss Charlotte 
Leach of the National Tuberculosis Association, Miss Flor- 
ence O’Neill of the New York State Department of Education, 
and Dr. Clair Turner of the National Foundation for Infantile 
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Paralysis. Local tuberculosis association chapters are offer- 
ing scholarships for the workshop. 

The annual summer conference in health, physical education, 
and recreation will be held at Syracuse University, Thursday, 
July 22. The theme of the conference is Standards in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” Among the speakers will 
be Dr. William L. Hughes of Temple University and Miss 
Vivian Drenckhahn of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
A major portion of the conference will be devoted to a pre- 
sentation of the work being done by the New York State As- 
sociation Committee on standards in physical education for 
boys and girls. Mr. Ross Smith of Cornell University is chair- 
man of the project. Dr. Leonard Larson, Dr. Carl A. Troester, 
Mr. Raymond Weiss, and Miss Dorothy Zirbes will discuss the 
nature of the committee’s work and a panel discussion will fol- 
low. Miss Florence O’Neill will be in charge of a panel on 
standards in health education. This conference is the four- 
teenth in a series sponsored annually by the School of Educa- 
tion of Syracuse University. 





Central District + 
+ Association News 











By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


COLORADO ..... .. .. .. By Dorothy Humiston 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of the University of 
Colorado has centered its meetings around a discussion of the 
many opportunities in the physical education field. Leaders in 
the fields of youth hostelling and camping have addressed the 
group and plans have been made to hear about the scouting 
and YWCA programs. 

The University of Colorado’s Orchesis group presented its 
annual dance concert under the direction of Mrs. Charlotte 
York Irey on Friday, March 12, and Saturday, March 13, 
in the University Little Theatre. 

“Campus Scene, 1948” which comments on the crowded 
campus conditions opened the program. “Primitive Patterns” 
introduced the men who are performing with Orchesis in a 
dance with drum accompaniment. Of particular interest was 
the dance based on Hawthorne’s novel..The Scarlet Letter. 
The music for this number was written especially for the 
dance by Professor Howard Waltz of the College of Music. 
The Scarlet Letter was first presented on the Orchesis pro- 
gram last year. 

Ski classes at the University of Colorado have been most 
successful this winter. Approximately 150 girls enrolled in the 
six classes offered by the women’s physical education depart- 
ment. The first two weeks were spent in straw skiing, con- 
ditioning gymnastics adapted to skiing. Then the weatherman 
cooperated beautifully and the students were able to practice 
fundamentals on the small campus hills and to ski on the 
Chatauqua mesa at the south end of town for the next four 
weeks. 

As an added feature of the classes, buses were scheduled 
so that each girl could have the experience of an all-day ski 
trip to the Loveland ski area. After an hour’s instruction and 
a review of skills previously learned, the girls skiied for the 
joy of skiing. All class members showed a great deal of im- 
provement in skill in skiing and much enthusiasm for the sport. 

The Colorado Board of Women’s Officials, whose purpose 
it is to improve the quality of coaching and officiating in wom- 
en’s athletics, has been very active during the past few months. 
During the fall, more than 15 people were assisted in volley- 
ball officiating and were rated as officials. During the basket- 
ball season the club sponsored an all-day clinic in basketball 
coaching and officiating at Boulder and rated officials in Greeley, 
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Ft. Collins, Boulder, and Denver. The Board feels that its 
efforts to improve the quality of basketball coaching and of- 
ficiating in Colorado have been most worth while. 

The Women’s Athletic Association which sponsors all girls’ 
intramurals at Colorado University has been greatly pleased 
with the enthusiastic spirit of competition and recreation on 
the campus this year. There are approximately thirty teams 
«composed of sororities, dormitories, and independent groups, 
‘and from these groups there are over 1,200 participants in-the 
various sports and clubs which are active during the winter 
‘quarter. 

The Women’s Athletic Association tries to previde a wide 
variety of sports so that almost every girl will be attracted to 
one which she can do well enough to enjoy. This winter sev- 
eral new activities were added to allow even more people to 
play. One of the most popular of these activities is mixed 
volleyball, in which four girls ask four men to make up their 
teams. The men have had even more fun than the girls and 
really give the girls an exciting time as far as good volleyball 
is concerned. Skiing and bowling intramurals have also proved 
very popular. 

Among the other extracurricular subjects undertaken by 
WAA this vear was a hockey sports day. for hockey competi- 
tion between schools. In January the Colorado University 
girls’ basketball team journeyed to Greeley and competed with 
nine other colleges in an all-day basketball tournament. There 
was an all-day swimming meet at Colorado Women’s College 
‘on March 20 for which eight girls from Porpoise, the hon- 
orary swimming club, were selected to enter racing, diving, 
and relay events. This concluded the numerous WAA activi- 
ties for the winter quarter. 

Porpoise held its 21st annual aquacade, February 19 and 20. 
The aquacade, “Winter Wonderland,” was held before a 
capacity crowd each evening. There were four group numbers 
entitled “Figures on Ice,” “Snowbabies,” “Snow Flurries,” 
and “Operation Snowball.” In addition to the group numbers, 
a water ballet was presented, a duet “Sweetheart Water- 
waltz,” a comedy act, a stunt swimming act, and a diving ex- 
hibition. The next project for the Porpoise Club was the Na- 
tional Telegraphic Swimming Meet held in the women’s pool 
March 2'and 9, There are 45 members in the club and the 
faculty sponsor is Mrs. Virginia Rich. 

Colorado Women’s College is enjoying a new physical edu- 
cation plant, complete with regulation pool, gymnasium, dress- 
ing and shower rooms, and staff offices. 


On Saturday, March 20, Colorado Women’s College held an 
invitational Swim Play Day. Colleges attending and repre- 
sented in the various events were Colorado University, Colo- 
rado College, Loretto Heights, Denver University, Denver 


Bible College, and Colorado Women’s College. 

The pool will be the scene of a water pageant on May Day, 
May 18. Further celebration of May Day will be on the cam- 
pus and the various aspects of the physical education and in- 
tramural program will be shown. 


(OWA . 2s 1 ew tw th hlthU tlhe) 6By MM. Gladys Scott 
The Iowa City Rating Board has been very active recently 
in training and rating officials in volleyball, swimming, and 
basketball. Volleyball had the smallest group with about twen- 
ty women training as officials. There were about fifty women 
participating in the training course for basketball officials. The 
group officiated all games at the Iowa City Recreation Cen- 
ter, at the University, at Iowa City High School, and part of 
those at University High School and the parochial schools. 
In addition, there were about a hundred teachers and high 
school and college students who attended a basketball clinic 
in Iowa City in February. A swimming clinic in February 
featured the new procedures adopted by WNORC for the 
rating of swimming officials. The board will also conduct a 
training course during the spring for training of softball offi- 
cials 
The major students in the department of physical education 
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for women at the University of Iowa held a 
Open House” for high school girls on March 20. 
gram included a demonstration of several types of 
which are included in the major curriculum, partic; 
some of the activities by the high school girls, and 
which a style show of sports clothes was presented, 
pose of the day was to acquaint the high school girls y: 
the physical education major course and the opportunities iy, 
professional training at the University. The open house . 
attended by about a hundred high school girls and their vant 
ers from all over the state. _ 


The Midwest Area Office of the American Red Cross spon 
sored a swimming clinic at the University of Iowa in Fa. 
ruary, Speakers on the program representing the Req Crogs 
were Walter A. Housknecht and Carroll Bryant. Other speak 
ers were Jack McGuire, Iowa State College; Davig Anes 
bruster, University of Iowa; and Mike Peppe, Ohio Stay 
University. The day was concluded with the Iowa-Ohio State 
swimming meet. ; 


“Pre-Majop 
The Pro. 
ACtivities 
Pation ip 
a tea a 
The Dur: 


‘Erick Hawkins and two other members of Martha Graham's 
dance group were presented in a concert sponsored by Cornell 
College in March. Twelve dance students from the Unive. 
sity of Iowa went-to Cornell to attend the concert. A simile 
concert was presented at the Iowa State Teachers College ig 
Cedar Falls, On February 3 Iowa State College sponsored g 
concert by Charles Weidman. 

The Major Council in the department of physical educa. 
tion for women at the University of Iowa conducted money. 
raising projects all year to help defray expenses for any major 
student who wished to attend the National Convention jy 
Kansas City. The most profitable project has been the sale of 
apples at the women’s gymnasium. About twenty-five students 
attended the convention. All members of the staff of the de. 
partment also attended part or all of the convention. 

L, E. Caswell, director of intramurals at Drake University 
writes enthusiastically about their program of intramurals for 
men. They have an enthusiastic student body which feels a need 
and responsibility for the program, 100 percent cooperation 
from the administration and staff, as wide and varied a sports 
program as facilities will permit, and exceptionally well quali- 
fied and efficient student officials. During the second semester 
of the school year, 1945-46, 120 students participated in the 
intramural program which consisted of five sports. From 
September 15, 1947, to December 20, 1947, 1,370 men partici- 
pated actively in the program. 


Administratively, Drake seems to lend itself best to a dual 
organization, independents and fraternities, the winners of 
which play for the University Championship. Individual 
awards are presented to winners in the independent league. 
Team trophies are awarded to the fraternity winners. 


New and uniform gymnasium costumes have been inaw- 
gurated in the Waterloo junior and senior high schools. The 
boys’ uniforms consist of bluish grey cotton flannel shorts with 
a three-quarter inch white stripe on the side. White “T” shirts 
inside supporters, white socks, and regulation gym shoes com-: 
plete the outfit. Each article must be well marked, the last 
name in full. The feeling was that the khaki shorts were just 
as outmoded for boys as the bloomers were for girls. 


The girls’ uniforms consist of navy blue pleated shorts 
buttoned on one side. The blouse is white with quarter-length 
sleeves, a pleated back, and it buttons down the front. White 
socks and regular gym shoes complete the ensemble. Each 
article is marked with the name embroidered with red thread. 
The new arrangement in uniforms has given a_ business-like 
atmosphere to the classes. The idea that the students can weaf 
“any old thing” for classes has largely disappeared, as the 
students take pride in wearing the correct uniform. 

The University of Iowa Annual Summer Conference, spon 
sored jointly by the departments of physical education and 
extension service will be held on June 24 and 25. Guest speak- 
ers for the conference are Leon Kranz, Northwestern Univer- 
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: Evans, supervisor of physical education at 
rine Te aebccactoceetts, and the new president of AAHPER. 
- ill be two round-table discussions, one on “The High 
School Curriculum,” and the other on “Standards in Athle- 
tics.” The conference is open to anyone interested. 


missOURI. - - - -: - By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

Stephens College entertained Mr. Bascom L.— Lunsford, 
known as the Minstrel of the Applachians, on its campus 
from March 17 to March 23. 

Miss Wilma D, Haynes reports that Miss Shirley Drew, 
the new director of the Stephens College riding department, 
has developed a course in the technique of horsemanship. It 
will carry one hour of credit per semester, meeting three times 
a week. There will be one lecture period and two class pe- 
riods. One class period will be devoted to the conformation of 
yarious kinds of horses, the study of diseases and blemishes 
and their effect on the sale value but not the use of the horse, 
the study of stable management, the proper selection of sad- 
dle horses for camp and school use, and the care of equipment. 
The second semester class period will included the learning of 
drills and school techniques, the qualities a teacher should 
possess, the skills necessary for riding different types of 
horses (including three- and five-gaited horses, jumping, rid- 
ing side-saddle, stock horses, and polo), how to prepare a 
first-aid kit for horse and rider, planning horse shows, and 
different styles of riding. Students will plan a twenty-four 
lesson series for beginning riders and will actually do some 
practice teaching. 

The Dance Club of Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, sponsored Grace and Kurt Graff in a 
program recently after which a coffee hour was held at the 
home of the president of the college. As orientation for the 
program Miss Wincie Ann Carruth, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women, presented background 
material. 

Twenty-one physical education majors from Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville, attended the National 
Convention in Kansas City in April for three days. 

The high schools in Northeast Missouri District participated 
in a sports contest in volleyball, basketball, and softball at 
the Kirksville State Teachers College on April 2. Contests 
were held in the morning and the afternoon was spent in square 
dancing. ' 

The annual Women’s Athletic Association Banquet was held 
March 15 at Kirksville State Teachers College. Awards for 
points in sports were given. 

Plans are being laid in Missouri for the formation of a 
Missouri Health Council. The health council would consist of 
representatives of some thirty or more state health organiza- 
tions and agencies. The purpose of this council is to devise 
means through which greater coordination and cooperation can 
take place in attacking the various health problems of the state. 
At a meeting in Jefferson City on February 12, a committee 
was appointed to recommend a framework for the work of the 
council. A preliminary report has been made, and this report 
is being presented to each of the thirty-five organizations which 
have been invited to participate in the council. Ray McIntyre, 
field secretary of the Missouri State Medical Association, has 
been appointed temporary secretary of the organizing group. It 
is believed the formation of a state health council will be of 
great assistance in attacking the health problems of the state. 

What could be more timely as a theme for a playday than 
“The Freedom Train?” Children at the Longan School, Kansas 
City, composed a .musical interpretation of the freedom train 
and a committee selected activities demonstrating portions of 
their physical education program which fit into the history of 
the freedom train. Playdays in the elementary schools fur- 
nished a means for parents to see their children participating 
in rhythms, self-testing activities, and games that are a part 
of their children’s daily school program. 

At last we get to have our tea dance! Such a note of en- 
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thusiasm constantly greets the classroom teachers, the physical 
education special assistants, and the students’ mothers at this 
time of year. Social dancing has become a “must” in the lives 
of the sixth- and seventh-grade students in the Kansas City 
public schools. All of these children are given the opportunity 
to learn to dance and as a result the children ask for parties at 
which dancing is featured. Tea dances have become a popular 
means of helping children feel at ease in a party atmosphere. 
As a forerunner to the tea dance the physical education de- 
partment, home-making department, classroom teachers, and 
parents cooperate in teaching social procedures by setting a tea 
table, by giving demonstrations in receiving guests, and in 
teaching what is appropriate to wear on such an occasion. 
Children are given opportunities previous to the tea dance to 
secure dancing partners so they feel at ease in following their 
dance programs. It is the feeling of physical educators and 
parents that social occasions such as these do much toward re- 
ducing emotional disturbances in these students in senior high 
school and college, and as adults. 


The idea of inviting civic leaders to the girls’ sports days 
is expected to have good results. Civic women were invited to 
the volleyball sports days and men are to be guests at the 
softball sports day. These men will be impressed with the 
softball skills of the girls and the knowledge of rules they 
have acquired in their physical education classes. The health 
and physical education department of the Kansas City schools 
feels that these leaders, who often address groups of men, will 
be prepared to give more accurate pictures of what is being 
accomplished in the girls’ physical education department after 
having attended a sports day and luncheon. 

An all-day health conference, sponsored by the Southeast 
State Teachers College and the State Department of Education, 
was held on April 2 at Cape Girardeau. The general theme 
was “The Determination of an Adequate School Health Pro- 
gram.” The general purpose was to stimulate interest in 
school health education as well as to gain knowledge of the 
development of such a program. Invitations were sent to city 
and county superintendents to invite leading citizens chosen 
from the school board, PTA, city or county organizations and 
medical societies. 


The St. Louis Board of Women Officials rated eight candi- 
dates in basketball at Washington University on Saturday, 
March 13. The following high schools cooperated by furnish- 
ing teams: Fairview, Webster Groves, Normandy, University 
City, Principia and Labure. The board consists of thirty local- 
ly or nationally rated officials in basketball and volleyball with 
a membership of eight on the examining committee. Jane 
White, chairman of this committee, was responsible for the 
program on March 13. 

Anne Ross, instructor at Washington University and a nine- 
time national women’s diving champion, participated in the 
University of Rochester swimming clinic for high school and 
college girls on March 13. Miss Ross presented teaching tech- 
niques in diving using seven Rochester high school girls in a 
demonstration. 

Miss Helen Manley, representing the field of education, 
spoke at the Career Conference sponsored by the University 
of Missouri at Columbia on March 4 and 5. 

Normandy High School, under the supervision of Helen 
Dunbar, presented Lloyd Shaw and his Cheyenne Mountain 
Dancers in a program of early American and cowboy dances 
on March 27. The program was open to the public and was 
well attended by high school and college students as well as by 
teachers and parents. 


Lindenwood ‘College, St. Charles, presented Erick Hawkins, 
Ethel Winter, and Stuart Hodes, members of Martha 
Graham’s group, in concert on their campus on Monday 
evening, March 15. 

Gwendolyn Drew, representing physical education and recrea- 
tion, participated in the Vocational Information Conference at 
the University of Arkansas on March 15. The conference was 
sponsored by the Association of Women Students. 
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MORE FUN Opp) 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN-CRAFTS AND COS- 


TUMES: How to Make and Use Them 
by Bernard S. Mason 

Bernard S. Mason puts into words and pictures the entire 
fascinating story of the crafts, customs and ways of life of the 
Indians. 

From the earliest wigwam redmen to the riders of the prairie 
and the far north tepee Indians the author portrays all the 
color and romance of these picturesque, virile people. 

Included in the book is instruction on preparing and assem- 
bling war-bonnets, on making of various kinds of headdress, 
rosette designs, turbans and hair feathers, bustles, anklets, leg- 
bands, moccasins, arm-bands, plain leggings and aprons, neck- 
laces, dancing bells, rattles, drums and fans. The author also 
covers the subjects of pipe, tomahawk, beading, bands. 
wigs, etc. 

The many illustrations—both sketches and photographs— 
are truly magnificent. 


814” x 1034” Illustrated $5.00 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT 


by Bernard S. Mason 

With the information contained in this volume, anyone can 
camp successfully, any time and any place. It abounds in the 
atmosphere of the silent places and makes one itch for the 
open trail. Although designed for young readers, the book 
proves popular to all ages, including adults, because of the 
conciseness and vividness with which the essential information 
for camp is presented. Magnificently illustrated with draw- 
ings and full-page photographs showing techniques. 

AMONG THE CONTENTS: What to Wear, What to Take, Your 
Knife, Your Axe, How to Chop, Woodsmen’s Saws, Picking 
the Campsite, Fire Without Matches, Wigwam Fire, Fireplaces. 
Wangansticks, Making a Blanket Roll, Wilderness Beds, Tents 
for the Trail and for Permanent Camps, Kitchen Fixings, 


Packing Food. 
$3.00 


814” x11” Illustrated 


NATURE IN RECREATION 


by Marguerite Ickis 

Nature introduced through 
handcraft, games, aquatics. 
slides, cameras, etc. 


$1.00 


different activities— 
How to make lantern 


ARTS AND CRAFTS $3.00 
by Marguerite Ickis 

Simple step-by-step instructions with diagrammatic 
illustrations, on block printing, weaving, papercraft. 
pottery. 
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WOODCRAFT 
by Bernard S. Mason ‘Teg 


Practical and comprehensive book for everyone ; 
camping, woodcraft, and crafts based on forest mall Ri 
how to keep dry if caught in a storm without q na tey Ric 
keep warm with only one—or even no—blanket, be” her 
a lean-to, how to make a hundred and one gadgets the 
camping comfortable. The newest approved cam a ti 
is described along with the ancient skill of ri ro 1€ 


ere li 


woodcraft. Special information on barkeraft. rho Pp 
Camp personnel will find invaluable suggestj |, 
door programs. Beestions for , ing sl 


AMONG THE CONTENTS: Shelters, Tepees, Bark Wigwan. iM 
and Duffels, Woodcraft Rope, Hunting Knives, Knick P 


Council Rings, Firecraft, Axemanship, Peace Pipes, Raw pro] 
Buckskin, Tin-can Craft. Totem Poles. — 
6” x9” Illustrated gy) By d 
s of 
i " : ch of 
THE BOOK FOR JUNIOR WOODSMEN fople 
by Bernard S. Mason 
A veritable treasury of woodsmen’s lore! The secret of “eg 
maintenance in the forest and wooded hills presented jp qroke. 


and clarified with numerous illustrations. The author g ; 
the use of the axe and other implements to combat the fy mpli 
discusses the kind of clothing necessary, the problems to ¢ dw 
come in setting up a camp under the big trees, and hoy " 
enjoy a holiday there. Information about the various 
wildlife, and flora common to the woodland carpet pr 
useful. 

AMONG THE CONTENTS: Men of the Woods, Dressed for 
der Country, Chopping, For Speed and Safety, Felling 
an Axe, Felling with a Saw, Pushing Them Down, ¥ 
and Gluts, Splitting Logs, As Thin As a Rail, Hew to the 
Barking. Taking the Stump, Nailing Down the Size, Lo Th 
Lingo. € 


8” x 11” 







Illustrated § 


THE COUNTRY CRAFT BOOK $2.00 : 
by Randolph W. Johnston b 


Wood, clay, metal crafts. Stone carving, art of 
printing on fabric with wood blocks, fresco painting. 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS _— $2.50 tr 
by Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth . 


Shows how to make useful articles from inex- 
pensive, and often discarded materials. Painting, 
sewing. raffia. 
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‘Teaching Progressions For The Swimming Instructor 


ti py Richard L. Brown 


tent, hoy | " ; ; 
0% oh ere is an enlightening analysis of 


ts that : : 2 
P equipyaruatic pedagogy for the instructor 
, mt ho possesses the mecessary swim- 
ons for \ ing skills but who lacks the ability 


impart his knowledge to, others 







proper sequence. 


gq) By deviating from the usual meth- 
s of teaching, Mr. Brown reduces 
ch of the nine basic strokes to its 
aplest form to aid the instructor 
analyzing and teaching each 


ated i oke, to help the instructor ac- 
ea mplish his task with less worry 


ad with greater efficiency. All 
arious yefndamentals preliminary to the ac- 
ope PY] swimming strokes appear under 
o ese headings: Objectives, Methods, 


Down. Wealysis and Teaching Tips. 


aw to the 


‘Size, The author turns out a more in- 


$3 6" x 9” 

















Illustrated 


formative and feasible piece of work 
by projecting the basic theme of 
instruction upon a practical back- 
ground of class organization and 
safety. 


Excellent employment of visual 
aids to illustrate techniques places 
the book in a category by itself. 
These clever line drawings point up 
the progressions worked out step by 
step. 


To add a touch of completeness 
to the production, safety skills, ele- 
mentary diving, simple turns, recrea- 
tional games and stunts, and a few 


easy ballet formations conclude the 
book. 


Excellent as a textbook and for 
your personal library. 


$3.00 


$2.00 A CAMPING MANUAL 


by R. Alice Drought 


art of Problems and pleasures in the set-up and manage- 

ainting. ment of a successful camp—campsite selection and 

development, safety measures, health of campers, 

business management and record keeping, counselor 

$2.50 training program, feeding the camp. Emphasis on 

social responsibility, useful recreation and develop- 

. oe ment of personality and resourcefulness. Of interest 
aintiog, to camp administrators and counselors. 
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SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 
by Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell 

Just the thing to keep the entire group amused for 
hours. Many of these games are new, originated by 
the authors; many have their origins lost in an- 
tiquity. All are fun makers! Some of the classifica- 
tions: Social mixers, social dancing aids, mystery 
games, dramatic party games. social relays and group 
contests, dual contests and combats, council ring 
activities, picnic activities. stalking and_ scouting 
games, joke stunts, forfeits. 
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The Washington University Mermaids presented “Rhymes 
in Rhythm” a water carnival, in Wilson Pool on the campus 
on March 18 and 19. The group of fifty swimmers was supple- 
mented by men from the men’s swimming team. The theme 
of the water ballet was Mother Goose and the various rhymes 
provided the background for original interpretation. 


Eighty-five students from high schools and colleges in the 
St. Louis area participated in a modern dance lesson by Ger- 
trude Lippincott at Normandy High School on March 5. Mrs. 
Lippincott performed two of her solo dances and explained 
how these dances were created as to form and rhythm, 


The Maplewood-Richmond Heights Community Teachers 
Association arranged to have Dr. J. B. Nash visit its school 
system on Monday, April 19, and to speak at the professional 
meeting held that afternoon after school. Dr. Nash gave the 
program added impetus in this area. 

The intramural basketball program for boys in the Maple- 
wood-Richmond Heights senior high school this winter was 
conducted at night due to the heavy demands upon the gym- 
nasium during the regular school day and after school time. 
Although not entirely satisfactory from a number of view- 
points, it was a worthwhile effort to give all boys a chance 
to engage in the basketball program after school, and a large 
number responded. 


As an approach to promoting better public relations, the 
girls’ varsity basketball team of Webster Groves High School 
recently invited their parents and the parents of their oppon- 
ents to a game with Maplewood. Administrators of both 
schools were also included in the invitations. Since there are 
usually no spectators at the games, parents have had little 
opportunity to see their daughters play. Emphasis was put on 
the social and friendly aspects of the event. Aims and outcomes 
were explained. After the game refreshments were served. 
The Webster GAA is planning a parents’ play night later in 
the spring as a further step in interpreting their program to 
the community. 


NEBRASKA ..... . By Wilma Gimmestad 

The national convention of the AAHPER attracted a large 
number from the men’s and women’s staff at the University of 
Nebraska. Practically every instructor and staff member at- 
tended, together with a number of undergraduate majors, both 
men and women. 


At least two new books are being completed by university 
personnel. Both are scheduled for publication during the 
summer of 1948. Dr. Mabel Lee is collaborating with Miriam 
Wagner on a new publication entitled Fundamentals of Body 
Mechanics and Conditioning. Louis E. Means, director of the 
division of physical education at the University will have his 
new book, Organization and Administration of Intramural Ath- 
letics, published by the C. V. Mosby Company of St. Louis next 
summer. 

Preparations are being made at the university to handle a 
large enrollment for the summer session of 1948 in the division 
of physical education. A wide variety of courses will be 
offered in both theory and practice at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. This summer will mark the third year 
of the new summer program in health, physical education, 
recreation, and athletics at Nebraska. Last summer over 200 
were enrolled. 


The third annual Lincoln Inter-Civic Club Recreational Jam- 
boree was sponsored by the department of physical education 
for men at the University on April 6. Over 500 business and 
professional men participated in a relaxing and enjoyable 
evening of competition in several recreational events, plus 
barber shop quartet singing, a buffet luncheon, and special 
program numbers, 

Intramurals for men at the university now have permanent 
competitive units for the following groups engaging in a large 
number of sports: Interfraternity Groups, Interdormitory 
Groups, Independent Association, Agricultural College Events, 
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Dental College Program, Interdepartmental and In 
‘Competition, Medical College Program, Interdennaahaatl 
and Inter-church Groups, Military Groups, an 
Open Championships and Events, Law Coll 
Faculty Recreational Program, Co-Recreational Program of 
Activities. An example of the extent of this broad progr: 
is indicated in the total of 15,000 bowling games which sie 
rolled by 108 bowling teams in ten*leagues using every ag 
mercial alley in Lincoln as well as the new university duck 
pin alleys. A total of 650 basketball games was played b 
105 teams representing 17 different leagues during the An. 
season. 


All-University 
ege Program, 


The Doane College Women’s Athletic Association was 
hostess to the meeting of the Nebraska Section of the Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women April 2, 3 and 4, Ap- 
proximately fifty delegates from colleges in Nebraska attended 
The theme of the convention was “Toward Greater Achieve. 
ments Through Athletics.” 


From a group of ten people interested in square dancing, the 
Omaha Square Dancing Club has grown in one year to an 
organization approaching 100 members with club dues, good 
music, and good callers. Grace Morgan Smith is president and 
Ruth Diamond Levinson, membership chairman. 

New officers were elected at the annual meeting of the Ne 
braska Section of the American Camping Association, January 
16, 1948. They are as follows: president, Mr. Howard Ohman 
Omaha YMCA;; vice president, Mr. Demler Serafy, TB Asno- 
ciation; vice president, Mrs. Delores Salen, Lincoln Camp 
Fire Girls; and secretary-treasurer, Miss Shirley Green, 
Omaha, YWCA. Miss Genevieve Clayton, executive director 
of the Camp Fire Girls’ Area Council of Des Moines, Towa, 
was the guest speaker. Her subject was “Planning for Next 
Year’s Camp.” The Nebraska Section meets on the third 
Friday of every month at the Omaha YWCA. Anyone in- 
terested in camping in Nebraska is welcome at these meetings. 


NORTH DAKOTA .. . . . . By Grace O. Rhonemus 

The Physical Education and Athletics Section met in con- 
junction with the Northwest Division of the NDEA jn Minot 
April 9. Peter Petrich, Minot High School, was chairman and 
directed the physical education demonstration given in the 
junior high school gymnasium. Dr. Bruce Bennett, Minot State 
Teachers College, directed a demonstration on techniques of 
teaching physical education. 

The February newsletter was mailed to 200 schools in the 
state. Articles of interest: were “Changes in Football. Rules,” 
by Johnny Mach, Mandan physical education instructor and 
coach, member of the National Federation Rules Committee, 
and an article “How to Sell the Physical Education Program” 
by George McCain, director of the Fargo ¥MCA. 

Valley City High School under the direction of Alfred 
Larvik, has included rhythmics in its physical education pro- 
gram. Courses in folk and square dancing are taught in all 
classes and interest is manifest by the requests the young 
people have made to have it used in the local teen-age canteen. 
The high school pupils were not alone in their interest in this 
activity as parents requested a folk dancing demonstration as 
part of the PTA program. 

The University Modern Dance Group under the direction of 
Miss Judy Graham gave its recital for Grand Forks High 
School, Devils Lake High School, Grafton High School, and 
Mayville State Teachers ‘College. 

Jamestown College was host to the state American Legion 
basketball tournament March 18, 19, and 20. The annual intra- 
mural swimming meet, handball, and table tennis tournaments 
are held in May. Mr. Al Cassell, director of the physical edu- 
cation program, reports that the major begun last fall has 
been very successful. Jamestown High School gave its annual 
physical education demonstration on March 19 with Miss Ruth 
Langemo and Mr. Ernie Gates in charge. 


Miss Hazel Dettman, vice president of the association, has 


invited the officers and council to meet with the Fargo Moor- 
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Physical Education ‘C pies tars 

Pe ictes men and one woman are registered at the University 
d semester for graduate work in physical education 


re Mr. Marti, head of the physical education depart- 


according to 


t. , : : 
nt Marjorie Schelfhout, director of physical education for 


women, Ellendale Industrial and Normal College, has developed 
a recreation program for men and women, concentrating on 
the rural communities. She has taken her classes to nearby 
localities having recreation programs to show them concrete 
examples of the organization. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 














By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


One of the services which the National Dance Section offers 
to teachers and schools, is a consultant bureau composed of 
leaders in the dance field. Lois Ellfeldt, chairman of the Study 
Committee, announces the following persons who have indi- 
cated their willingness to provide assistance on the problems 
listed below. Names are coded by numbers: 


1. Miss Ruth Jones 
Dept. of Physical Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 

2. Miss Grace Fox 
Dept. of Physical Education 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

3. Dr. Lois Ellfeldt 
Dept. of Physical Education 
Univ. of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

4. Mrs. Gertrude Lippincott 
252 Bedford St., Southeast 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

5. Miss Ruth Price 
Physical Education for Women 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, La. 

6. Mrs. Charlotte Irey 
Physical Education for Women 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 

7. Miss Lucille Czarnowski 
Physical Education for Women 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 

8. Miss Dudley Ashton 
Physical Education for Women 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

9. Miss Mary Elizabeth Whitney 
Physical Education for Women 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 

10. Miss Alice Gates 
Physical Education for Women 
Washington State College 
Pullman, Wash. 


Dance for Elementary Schools 
Dance for Secondary Schools 


w Io 
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Dance for Undergraduates on College Level — 1,4,5,6,10 
Dance for Physical Education Majors on Col- 
lege Level 


Dance for Physical Education Majors on Grad 


1,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 


uate Level 1,3,4,5,8 
Class Costume Problems 3,4 
Program Costume Problems 3,4 
Organization of Special Programs 4,6 
Dance Materials for Special Programs 4 
Accompaniment for Dance 3,4 
Folk Dance 2,7,8,10 
European 2,7,8,10 
Eastern 2,7,8,10 
South American 2,3,7,8,10 
North American 2,6,7,8, 10 
Modern Dance 4,6 
Problems in Technique 4,6,10 
Problems in Improvisation 4,5,6 
Social or Ballroom Dance 6 
Organization of Dance Groups (Extra-curri- 
cular or academic) 4,6 
Modern Darice 4,6,10 
Folk or Square Dance 7 
Integration of Dance with other Arts 1,4,5,9,10 
Methods of Teaching 3,5,8 
Teacher-training Problems in Dance 8,10 
Folk Dance 2,8,10 
Modern Dance 1,4,9 
Research in Dance 3,4,8 
Dance Symposium 3,4 
Evaluation in Dance 3,4 


Southwest District News 

It is always encouraging to hear of expanding dance activi- 
ties at the secondary level and we are glad to have word from 
three California high schools. Lola Browe of Lemoore Union 
High School District reports the introduction last fall of a 
six-week dance unit for each class. The freshmen have funda- 
mental rhythmic activities and social dance, the sophomore and 
junior classes study folk dance, specializing in early American 
dances on alternate years, and the seniors are initiated into the 
elements of modern dance. In another year they expect to add 
an extracurricular dance club but to date any dance programs 
are produced by those ambitious girls who practice before and 
after school, at lunch time, or during the free period of the 
instructor. A Christmas dance suite was presented at the annual 
Girls’ League Christmas party. 


Tulare Union High School has an active dance group of 25 
members who meet one afternoon each week to work on tech- 
nique and dance composition. Two numbers were presented in 
March at a playday for 200 girls representing eight high schools 
of Tulare County, and a special dance program was given in 
April for their own school. Ruth Rodgers, faculty sponsor of 
the dance group writes that the girls are enthusiastic. over 
their new leotards as this is the first time they have had uni- 
form outfits. Since the high school has no pianist, dance classes 
utilize recorded music or percussion. 


Hayward Union High School is another school whose phys- 
ical education program is on the block system. Each girl at 
Hayward has a six-week block of modern dance study and a 
similar block of folk dance each year. The class in dance com- 
position is given daily as an elective under the direction of 
Mrs. Frances L. Campbell, and presented a school assembly 
program on April 1. Dances included “Dear Diary,” a com- 
ment on high school life; “This House is Haunted,” a satire 
on the mystery theme; and “Jazz Suite.” Later in the season 
the group will contribute four dances to the Fine Arts Area 
Spring Concert. The dance group ‘is an ardent supporter df the 
San Francisco Dance League concerts and two of the girls 
tried out and were accepted for the League workshop produc- 
tion on March 14. 

Fredericka Moore writes that she is now teaching at San 
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Jose State College, replacing Hildegard Spreen who is on leave 
to study. Last fall Orchesis of San Jose College held a joint 
meeting with the group from Stanford University. Miss Moore 
led a class lesson followed by a social meeting. Drama majors 
at San Jose are now required to take a year of modern dance 
with part of the work directed toward “movement of actors.” 
Thirteen men and 20 women were enrolled in the class during 
the fall quarter. Northern California colleges met last fall 
to formulate plans for a fall and a spring meeting. A master 
lesson by Harriette Anne Gray was scheduled for February and 
a master lesson by Merce Cunningham and a lecture by John 
Cage were planned for the spring meeting. This meeting also 
featured a concert by Merce Cunningham at the San Francisco 
Dance League. Schools represented at these meetings were San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco Junior College, San 
Jose State College, Stanford University, Mills College, Salinas 
Junior College, and the University of Nevada. 


According to Lois Ellfeldt, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has had a busy dance year. Three social dance classes, 
taught by Joseph B. Battersby, are so crowded that there is 
a waiting list of men applicants. Frances Cake teaches a very 
enthusiastic folk and square dance class, Elsa Finlay teaches 
several courses in eurythmics, and Marguerite Mochel is 
teaching three modern dance classes. Extension classes for- 
merly taught by Harriette Anne Gray are being taken over 
by Mary Tiffany, and Lois Ellfeldt directs the advanced mod- 
ern dance class, the workshop, and production groups and 
teacher training. On February 26 and 27 Charles Weidman 
gave two master classes attended by a large and enthusiastic 
group. Dance Workshop performed dance sequences for “The 
Prodigal Son” with the University orchestra in mid-March. 
Dance Club, directed by Philip Nasta, contributed to the big 
varsity show in mid-April, and all the modern dance groups 
on the campus participated in a formal concert in late April. 


Nonie Nelson of the University of Utah writes that plans 
for a dance major in the newly established School of Fine Arts 
are well underway. Classes listed as Modern Dance Technique, 
Folk and Square Dance, Rhythmic Form and Analysis, Dance 
Methods for High School, Theory and Philosophy of Dance, 
and Dance Production are being carried on by Miss Nelson 
and Marjorie Merrill in the absence of Elizabeth R. Hayes 
who is studying for her doctor’s degree at Stanford. The 
Orchesis group presented a demonstration of technique, several 
compositional studies, and four finished dances at a Christmas 
program. On April 16 the group gave a demonstration of com- 
positional studies on structural’ form at the Southwest District 
Convention in Salt Lake City. The annual spring concert in 
May will include a “Sonatina,” “Western Melodrama,” “Life 
on the Moon” (percussion), a folk dance group, and a large 
group dance to Brahms’ “Rhapsody in E-Flat Major.” 

Utah State Agricultural College at Logan has. coeducational 
classes in folk, square, tap, and social dancing according to 
Mary Elizabeth Whitney. Interest clubs include a modern 
dance club for women, a social dance club, a square dance club, 
and a very newly organized modern dance group for men. 
Extracurricular activities have been closely tied in with the 
promotion of dancing in nearby high schools during the past 
season. In January the modern dance group did a technique 
demonstration for some 150 girls who were attending a high 
school basketball clinic. The square dance club also participated 
in the program. On February 14, six members of the dance 
group presented a demonstration of advanced technique and 
also assisted the leaders of a dance clinic for high school girls 
in connection with a district meeting of the UAHPER. About 
60 high school girls took part in the clinic which featured ele- 
mentary dance technique, rhythmic activities, and beginning 
compositional devices. On March 19, Miss Whitney spoke to 
the Faculty Women’s Association on “Dance as an Art Form.” 
On February 17 the regular supervisors’ meeting of the Salt 
Lake City junior and senior high school teachers was devoted 
to dance. About 150 girls from six junior and three senior high 
schools participated. After the groups had performed the dances 
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upon which they had been working, the teachers and repr 
tatives from the University of Utah and Utah State Agricul. 
tural College met to discuss problems confronting the physical 
education teacher in the public school who teaches dance Pi 
part of the total program. Charlotte Stewart, the supersiais 
who arranged the meeting, and all teachers concerned are te. 
ious to have other meetings of this type. 


Jacqueline Van Gaasbeek writes that dance activities have 
been booming at the University of Nevada this year. On Octo. 
ber 29 Orchesis started its year by sponsoring a program } 
Lloyd Shaw and his Cheyenne Mountain group. In Mards 
they sponsored a concert by Eleanor King. The special Orchesis 
project has been photography and a wonderful collection of 
dance pictures is on exhibit in the display window of the Uni- 
versity gymnasium. These pictures have attracted considerable 
attention among the townspeople attending the state basket- 
ball tournament. 

The 45 members of Junior and Senior Orchesis are collabor- 
ating with the modern dance classes on a program to be given 


on May 20. 


On July 10-12 a mammoth Folk Festival is to be held under 
the direction of the University. It is hoped that participants 
will include representatives from Danish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Mexican, Basque, French, Greek, Irish, Welsh, Serb, Oriental, 
Negro, and Norwegian groups as well as foreign students 
attending the University. 

On February 14 some of the Nevada folk attended the San 
Francisco Dance Symposium and there were plans to attend 
the May 1 symposium which was to be held there also. 

Word from Arizona is so rare that the letter from Winnie 
H. Mortensen of Gila Junior College is something of a special 
event, worthy of verbatim inclusion in this column: 

“For the first time in many years Gila has a two-unit course 
in creative dance, which is very much enjoyed by our sopho- 
more girls. The first year of required physical education has 
some tap, folk, square, and social dance included in the general 
course. I have many of the men students asking for a class 
in social dance but as yet we have been unable to arrange for 
it.” With such a good start we hope that next year Gila can 
report coeducational dancing in Arizona. 

Elizabeth Waters sends word that she is teaching modern 
dance classes at both Highlands University in Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and the University of New Mexico at Albuquerque. 
Dance workshops were organized at both schools last fall and 
the students have been enthusiastic. The second quarter Mar- 
garet Hibbard, head of the physical education department at 
Highlands, encouraged the formation of a class for men and 
14 brave males answered the call for enrollment. Highlands 
students gave a lecture demonstration for the Faculty Improve- 
ment Lecture Series on February 25 and also contributed sev- 
eral dances to the Campus Playday in April. Mrs. Orva 
Dietrick works with Miss Waters at Highlands University. 
Mercedes Gugisberg, head of the physical education department 
at the University of New Mexico, has arranged for an exten- 
sion course in dance to be held at Miss Waters’ school in’ 
Sante Fe. On March 28-29 nine students from the University 
of New Mexico assisted Miss Waters in her own artist con- 
cert and in May they will present their original dance com- 
positions at a lecture-demonstration. Both of the New Mex- 
ican schools realize the great source material available in their 
locality for dance students. They are making it possible for 
students to be taken out on field-trips to observe Indian dances 
at first hand. Lectures on the subject are given in the class- 
room and ‘often the Indians themselves give lecture-demon- 
strations to the students. Teachers interested in authentic In- 
dian music will be glad to know that fine recordings may be 
obtained from a young couple who often lecture to the stu 
dents. Address Manuel Archuleta, Box 1493, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. Miss Waters says of them: 

“They have a rare quality of keeping their identification with 


their own culture while learning our ways and understanding’ 
If you write to them they will 


the world in which they live. 
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ee sens included, although it is not from the South- 
west, because it is important that readers have the informa- 
tion 38 soon as possible. The Wisconsin Dance Group is again 
planning a° summer tour for July-August 1948. Last summer 
the group completed a highly successful tour through colleges 
and camps in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Canada. This year they 
plan to go from coast to coast giving lecture-demonstrations, 
concerts, or lessons. The group consists of five graduates of 
the University of Wisconsin who have worked and danced to- 
gether in school and on tour and have spent the past year 
teaching or studying in various parts of the country. Any school 
or camp interested in engaging the group for any of the three 
types of programs can obtain more information from Sage 
Fuller Flores, 117 North Randall Ave., Mad son, Wisconsin. 
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By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The spring meeting of the National Physical Fitness Council 
was held in Montreal and Ottawa, April 10-13. A feature of 
the meeting was the discussion by Dr. Norman Wetzel and 
Prof. R. Grueninger on the Wetzel Grid. Dr. Wetzel’s talk 
centered around the use of the Grid in determining growth and 
development, while Prof. Grueninger’s was on tests and meas- 
urements based on the Grid. The NCPF of Canada is giving 
serious consideration to the implications of this new technique 
in tests and measurements to the point where a special research 
committee has been appointed. 

Of great interest is the first film production of the National 
Council entitled “Fit for Tomorrow.” Premiere showings 
were given in each of the participating provinces during March. 
A second production with urban recreation as the topic will 
soon be released. 

The First National Conference of the recently formed 
Canadian Camping Association will be held in Ottawa, May 
17th and 18th. Miss Doris L. Gass of Montreal is this year’s 
president. The National Camp Training Centre will be held 
again this year. The dates are June 18-28 and the site of this 
year’s course will be Pine Crest Camp, Torrance, Muskoka. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Recreation schools have been featured by Hugh Noble’s 
depar.ment during the past month. At ‘one such course held 
in Barrington “District, Shelburne County, the sessions wefe 
attended by a representative section of the population which 
included truck drivers, teachers, plumbers, housewives, tele- 
phone workers, bookkeepers, store clerks, and operators of 
tourist homes. 

Tournaments in boys’ and girls’ basketball were held during 
the spring. These took the form of round robins in which the 
four zone winners in each section participated. Dalhousie 
University was the scene of activities. 

The first convention of the Nova Scotia Physical Education 
Association is scheduled for May 14 and 15 at Dalhousie 
University. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
The new director of physical education for the Province, 
Mr. Spicer, is concentrating on leadership development during 
the initial stages of his term of office. 


QUEBEC 


Of major importance to physical education, health education, 
and recreation in this province was the fact that the Quebec 
Branch of the Canadian Association was host to nearly four 
hundred delegates and visitors at the Biennial Convention. 
Morrie Bruker’s convention committee really did a fine job. 
Co-chairmen were Jack Lang and Levis Sauve, with Miss 
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Gisele Desrosiers, Miss Iveagh Munro, Mr. Rene Belisle, and 
Mr. William Bowie acting as committee members. Special 
speakers included Dr. F. W. Maroney of Brooklyn College, 
Dr. J. B. Nash, New York City, and Abbe Giu. Schetogne of 
Montrea!. His Worship Mayor Camillien Houde presided 
at a civic dinner tendered by the city to delegates. 


ONTARIO 

J. Howard Crocker, one of the pioneers in physical educa- 
tion in Canada, has received a letter from Gordon Young, the 
Canadian who went “down under” a number of years ago. The 
latter has been very active in the promotion of physical educa- 
tion in New South Wales, Australia. He reports that con- 
certed action is being taken to form an Australian Physical 
Education Association. 


MANITOBA 

A very busy and active spring is reported on all fronts 
in the Keystone Province. Perhaps it would be right to say 
that never before has there been so much interest, planning, 
and participation all over the province. Even the North Coun- 
try, Flin Flon, The Pas, Sherridon, Churchill, where the tem- 
peratures go down and stay down for long periods of time 
during the year, has a many-sided and broad program of 
recreation. 

About 150 community clubs flourish in various stages of 
development in the Province. The Greater Winnipeg Associa- 
tion of Community Clubs boasts a membership of 35. Their 
big feature was a Jamboree when 5,000 people packed the 
Winnipeg Auditorium to witness the selection of Miss Winni- 
peg from the representatives from each of the Clubs. 

Bob Jarman, director of physical education, Winnipeg 
Schools, recently held his two major events of the spring and 
winter, the annual speed skating races in which over 700 par- 
ticipants took part, and the annual junior high school swim- 
ming meet in which there were 540 entrants. 

Charles Barbour, director of recreation for Winnipeg, re- 
cently conducted a spring leadership course for prospective 
playground leaders which covered ten evenings of practical in- 
struction. There were 150 registered in the course. 

During the winter and spring at least twelve successful rural 
recreation refresher courses were held in various parts of the 
province. Attendance at these averaged fifty per night for the 
full period of six nights. 

The first suburban school swimming meet was held on April 
9, with a participation of over 300. The meet was sponsored 
by the division of physical education of the Department of 
Education. 

Plans were made to hold a number of leadership courses 
‘in various neighborhoods of Greater Winnipeg during the’ past 
month. Special instructors were invited from Minnesota. 

The Division of Physical Fitness announces the appointment 
of Miss’ Arva Stewart as field supervisor for women’s and 
girls’ work. She will take up her work in the fall. Miss Stewart 
is a graduate in physical education from: Toronto University. 


ALBERTA 

Prof. M. L. Van Vliet of the University of Alberta is com- 
pleting work on his curriculum for the physical education 
school at the University of Alberta, according to reports. An- 
nouncement of the new course in physical education will be 
made in the near future. 

Leaders in physical education and recreation who have con- 
tributed greatly to the winter and spring meetings of the 
Edmonton Physical Education Association have been Prof. 
M. L. Van Vliet of the University of Alberta; Art Eriksson 
of the Normal School; Dr. M. E. Lazerte, dean of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta; and Mr. R. M. Sheppard, 
superintendent of schools for Edmonton. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
The spring bulletin of the Saskatchewan Recreation Move- 
ment contains a very interesting article on the Benson School 
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Community Centre by Jack Staples, recreation director of the 
city of Regina. 

Alex Sinclair, superintendent of recreation in Moose Jaw, 
has published a small booklet on hints for recreation workers 
called Recreation is Fun. 

The Senior Provincial Drama Festival of the Saskatchewan 
Drama League was held during March. Finalists participated 
in the Dominion Drama Festival in Ottawa in April. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


UPAM . 1. sk th Uhl the Ue BY Veugnn L. Hall 

A meeting on recreation was held at the Capitol on February 
9. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the possibilities 
of organizing a state recreation association. After considering 
various plans, the group voted to join with the Utah Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. They 
went on record as requesting that the Utah Association amend 
its constitution with respect to election of officers. It was 
felt by members present that the constitution should make pro- 
vision for election of a vice president for health, vice president 
for physical education, and vice president for recreation. It was 
also pointed out by the group that the annual and district meet- 
ings should be organized so as to provide sections for each 
division: health, physical education, and recreation. 

Those attending the meeting were as follows: Glen Worth- 
ington, director of recreation, Logan; Ellis McCallister, direc- 
tor of recreation, Ogden; Jessie Schofield, director of recrea- 
tion, Provo; Elmo Brady, assistant director of recreation, Salt 
Lake County; Vernal Harris, Box Elder High School; Israel 
Heaton, chairman, division of recreation, USAC; Jack Squires, 
University of Utah; Pete Couch, University of Utah; Lee 
Liston, president, Utah state association; C. J. Hart, director 
of health, physical education, and recreation, Brigham Young 
University; Vaughn L. Hall, state director of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

The Executive Council of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation met on April 1 in a 
luncheon meeting. Plans for next year’s annual and district 
meetings were discussed. The past year’s district chairmen 
were invited to pass on recommendations for improvement of 
the meetings. Ideas were also exchanged among the various 
districts. Other matters which were discussed were amend- 
ments to the constitutions, membership, and representation zt 
the national convention. Walter Brooks, president-elect, and 
Lee Liston, president, were designated as Utah’s representa- 
tives to the national Representative Assembly. Membership on 
the Executive Council for this year is as follows: president, 
Lee Liston, Davis High School; president-elect, Walter 
Brooks, Dixie Junior College; past president, Shelah Wood- 
land, University of Utah; executive committee member, Lin- 
coln McClellan, Logan Junior High; executive committee 
member, Ray Lindquist, Branch Agricultural College; execu- 
tive secretary, Vaughn L. Hall, state director’ of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation; District I representative, Vernal 
Harris, Box Elder High School; District II representative, 
Grant Cullimore, Davis High School; District III representa- 
tive, Parlell Peterson, Lincoln High School; District IV repre- 
sentative, Clive Roberts, Richfield High School; District V 
representative, Perry McArthur, Price Junior High; District 
VI representative, Merlin Christensen, Delta High School. 

The Child Youth Conference held in Millard County March 
29-April 2 had as one of its sections “Health and Physical 
Development.” Professor H. B. Hunsaker, head of the physical 
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education and recreation department at Utah State Agr 
tural College, was chairman of the division. All the ¢ : 
in Millard County as well as a large number of paren 
part in the meeting. This was the second Child Youth 
ference held in Millard County, the first having’ . 
ducted in 1946. e- 

District 5a of the Utah Association for Health 
Education, and Recreation is becoming active a 
lapse of four years due to war conditions. This district ; 

pre ct is 
composed of schools in Uintah and Duchesne Counties 
districts in the state are now active and making plans fop next 
year’s program. 

Byrne Fernelius, who was at Cedar City last year, and Ia 
Down, who left Box Elder at the beginning of the school 
are both on the physical education staff at Idaho State Calle, 
at Pocatello. 

Mildred Thomas, formerly a staff member at Utah State, j 
teaching at Tilamook High School in Oregon. 

Examinations on basketball rules for women were Conducted 
at the University of Utah, Saturday, February 28. Girls from 
the USAC, BYU, and the University of Utah physical educa. 
tion departments, as well as many teachers in the field, were 
present to demonstrate their knowledge of the court game. This 
meeting was a follow-up of the basketball clinic for Women 
held the first week in December. The project is under the 
joint sponsorship of the three teacher-training institutions. Fol. 
lowing the meeting an officials’ rating board was named, 

Ellis S. McAllister, formerly recreation director for Ogden 
City, was recently appointed as supervisor of health and phys. 
ical education for the Ogden City schools. Mr. McAllister bys 
done an outstanding job in developing the recreation program 
at Ogden. He is well qualified by training, experience, ay 
personality to do the same good work for the schools. We q 
join in wishing Mr. McAllister much success. 

Harold W. Lathrop, special representative of the Nation 
Recreation Association, visited Salt Lake City during the we 
of February 7 to 14. Mr. Lathrop conferred with various sta 
and educational officials on the possibility of organizing » 
interagency committee on recreation. The purpose of the pro 
posed committee would be to coordinate and correlate the work 
of the state agencies which are in a position to make contrib. 
tions to recreation. Several states have organized such com 
mittees. 

Administrators and teachers attending the secondary section 
of the District I Conference were treated to a very inspin- 
tional address by Miss Christina Burrowes, British Exchang 
teacher who is teaching this year at Provo High School, 

USAC’s fifteenth annual open house on Friday, February], 
was judged one of the best to date. More than eight hundred 
men, representing twenty-nine organizations, participated in th 
evening’s activities. On the program were individual contest 
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team contests, obstacle racing, and pyramids. One of the high 
lights of the -evening was the trampoline demonstration 
Israel Heaton, Dale Kilburn and Darrell Watkins. Intramunl 
director at USAC is Dale Nelson, former track star. 


Our association president, Lee Liston, has attended all d 
the regional conferences held thus far. Lee deserves mut 
credit for his unselfish efforts and willingness to spend so mud 
of his personal time in the interest of health, physical educa 
tion, and recreation. 


One of the highlights of the District II annual meeting w 
the elementary section meeting under the leadership of Mis 
Charlotte Stewart, supervisor of health and physical educatie 
for Salt Lake City schools. The group was composed of & 
mentary principals, supervisors, and teachers. Many good t 
ports have been received from these participants. We thal 
Miss Stewart for a most successful meeting. 

Ogden City and Weber County recently completed a surveyi 
recreation. The project was under the supervision of a comm 
tee headed by Ellis McAllister. The study is receiving mut 
favorable comment. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
McAllister, director of recreation, Ogden City. 
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iy. February 28, 1948, the Bay Section, CAHPER, 


‘ts annual conference on the campus of Stanford Uni- 
— More than four hundred registered with over one 
nie rospective teachers of physical education from major 
— sis in nearby colleges. Dr. Ralph Eckert, consultant 
aoa education for the State Department of Education, 

ke on “Sex Education in the Secondary School” at the 
pans session. Other sessions included health and recreation 
pec Hg ‘cniinedih meeting, and an afternoon demonstration 
> ge aC of skill in volleyball and basketball tech- 
" re for boys and girls on the elementary, secondary, and 
= os levels. Health education in California has the “new 
rai Joint action has started at the state level through the 


jn parent 


formation of the State Joint School Health Committee which / 


is the official committee of the State Department of Education 
and the State Department of Public Health. Joint school health 
committees are now developing at a rapid rate on county, city, 
and school levels. 

Did you see the pictures of the Oakland Women’s Rowing 
Club in Life magazine? Miss Winifred Van Hagen, state 
consultant in physical education, who organized the club in 
1914, was a guest of honor at their 34th annual luncheon re- 
— Mervyn G. Shippey has been appointed director of 
physical education for the Sonoma County Schools. He re- 
cently returned from Arabia where he was in charge of the 
recreation program for the Arabian American Oil Company in 
their field operations. The Pacific Southwest District of the 
National Recreation Association held a conference in Fresno, 
February 5, 6, and 7, 1948. Robert W. Crawford, superin- 
tendant of recreation, Oakland, was chairman of the program 
committee. George W. Braden, field representative of the NRA, 
was guest of honor at the banquet. 


Carson Conrad, consultant in community recreation, reports 
that adult education departments in sixteen different cities 
throughout California have cooperated with the California 
Recreation Institutes Project during the past twelve months 
in presenting one of the finest training programs yet instituted 
nationally in the field of recreation leadership. Sponsored by 
the Committee for the Study of Recreation in California and 
made possible by a generous grant of the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, San Francisco, California, the Recreation Institutes 
Project was under the direction of Harry Stoops until the 
middle of December, 1947, when he resigned to accept the 
position of assistant to the director of recreation, California 
Recreation Commission. Buford Bush, Mr. Stoop’s assistant, 
capably administered the project until its completion in March, 
1948. 


In the planning stages, the Bureau of Adult Education and 
the Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, both in the State Department of Education, closely 
cooperated in this program. Recommendations were made to 
local superintendents in cities where institutes were to be held, 
to the effect that complete support be given this endeavor. It is 
desirable that this type of service be sponsored by, as well as 
partially supported by, local adult education departments. A 
positive, unanimous response was received and local depart- 
ments played a key role in training nearly four thousand lay 
and professional registrants. Over 4,500 syllabi were dis- 
tributed as well as approximately 35,000 programs. 


Institutes generally were of thirty hours’ duration, three 
hours per evening for ten nights. The three-hour nightly pro- 
gram usually started with thirty minutes of community singing 
followed by a general session of one hour’s duration. Special 
activity sessions in games and game leadership, handcrafts, 
social recreation, and camping and outdoor activities occupied 
the remaining one and one-half hours. Well known leaders 


throughout the state served as speakers and instructors. Insti- 
tute credit was given to teachers participating and local adult 
education departments awarded certificates of achievement to 
all graduates. 
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and /or 

YMCA’s, 
Coordinating Councils, 
Chambers of Commerce, civic and service clubs, and ministerial 
associations. An example of the in-service training values of 
this program was evidenced by the strong recommendation of 
John Weber, 
ment of Education. Mr. Weber urged his staff and field mem- 
bers in all areas to take advantage of this course in order to 
improve their program and to broaden each individual’s horizon. 





Agencies supporting programs included municipal, school 
county recreation departments, schools, PTA’s, 
YWCA’s, boy scouts, girl scouts, boys’ ‘Clubs, 


Campfire Girls, park departments, 


supervisor, child-care centers, State Depart- 


Now that the California Recreation Institutes Project has 


been completed, most of the local adult education departments 
and area planning committees planned follow-up institutes this 
year. 


An outstanding example is the Southern California 
Recreation Institute which was conducted April 30, May 4, 6, 
11, and 13, 1948, at Whittier High School under the co-spon- 


sorship of the Whittier adult education departments and a local 
planning committee. Mr. C. H. Wennerberg, principal of the 


Whittier Adult School, has pledged his entire support to New- 


ton Robinson, superintendent of recreation, Whittier, who is 


serving as chairman of the Institute Planning Committee. 
Community singing programs and general sessions will be pre- 
sented similar to the programs previously described, while 
activity sections will include music, indoor activities for limited 
space, crafts, outdoor activities, nature and outing activities, 
dramatics and storytelling, and miscellaneous programs. Similar 
plans are being made in Stockton, Modesto, Vallejo, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, San Jose, Redding, Ventura and Bakersfield, and 
it is expected that all sixteen areas will use the state support 
which has accrued to the district because of attendance in the 
successful 1947-48 Institute program for a follow-up recrea- 
tion leadership training program. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 
ARKANSAS > + 6s «6 « +. 6 »« By Margaret -Bray 

Arkansas State Teachers College has completed the standard, 
advanced, and instructors’ courses in first aid. Miss Margaret 
Bray, taught the standard and advanced courses and Ed Bell, 
a representative of the American Red Cross, led the instruc- 
tors’ course. Fifteen majors completed the courses. 

A course in senior lifesaving was taught at the Arkansas 
State Teachers College pool February 16-21 under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lucy Savage assisted by a student, Billy Wig- 
gins. This course was followed by a water safety instructors’ 
course from April 26 to 30 under the direction of Ed Bell. 

A special health education workshop directed by Jeff. Farris 
was recently held at Van Buren. 

More interest has been taken in WAA throughout the state. 
The WAA at the University of Arkansas compiles news of 
the college WAA’s and the bulletins are sent to all members. 

The Teachers College WAA has completed one of the larg- 
est basketball tournaments in the history of the department. 
The faculty played the winner of the tournament. 

Miss Helen Stuart and William Mabry gave an exhibition 
of elementary physical education activities for students of the 
department. 

The girls in the physical education department of the Poca- 
hontas schools presented a demonstration called “The Huskin’ 
Bee.” The demonstration used about two hundred girls and 
featured tumbling, dancing, calisthenics, recreation, games and 
stunts. : 

Demonstration-clinics were set up in ten centers of the state 
to explain the program of physical education in the elementary 
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and secondary schools. The centers and directors are as fol- 
lows: Magnolia A & M, Mrs. Kathryn Brown; Arkadelphia, 
Mr. L. J. Van Horn and Mr. Bob Cowman; Monticello, Mrs. 
Peggy Wallick; Little Rock, Mr. F. E. Rothchild and Mr. Jeff 
Farris; Forrest City, Mr. Zebe Perry; Jonesboro, Miss Juan- 
ita Caldwell; Batesville, Mr. Paul McFerran; Clarksville, Mr. 
Gilbert Purucker; and Fayetteville, Miss Elizabeth Ludwig 
and Mr. Troy Hendricks. 

A set of square dancers from ASTC attended the annual 
square dance festival in Austin, Texas. Miss Margaret Bray 
and Mrs. Ben Vann, members of the physical education staff, 
accompanied the group and Bill Cromwell served as caller. 

Junior and senior physical education majors and all the 
staff members attended the national convention in Kansas City 
last month. 

Mr. Glenn Smith, member of the staff and basketball coach, 
completed his master’s degree in the field of physical education 
from the University of Arkansas. 

The first chapter of Delta Psi Kappa in the state was in- 
stalled at Arkansas State Teachers College on April 3. Miss 
Beulah Harriss, a national officer from North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas, installed the chapter. Twenty girls met 
the requirements for the honorary fraternity. 

Arkansas State College passed inspection for Sigma Delta 
Psi. 

The physical education club for men has become one of the 
most outstanding clubs on the campus due to the high stand- 
ards set up by the members. 



















































Square dancing has been a popular new activity in the phys- 
ical education program in Jacksonville High School during 
this past winter. Keith Pitchford and Miss Eva Dean Prive, 
instructors, have brought boys and girls together in Friday 
physical education classes for twelve weeks during bad winter 
weather. With crowded conditions, and boys and girls alter- 
nating days in the gymnasium, square dancing has served the 
purpose of giving more activity time for both groups, has 
been a very good socializing agent, and has given the pupils a 
new means of present and future recreation. Enthusiasm has 
been high, and several boys have begun calling the sets. Some 
of the more popular calls are “Texas Star,’ “Birdie in the 
Cage,” “Split the Ring and Swing the Corners,” “Take a 
Little Peek,” and “The Singing Quadrille.” Nearly 500 boys 
and girls have participated in the program. 


PEQRIDA .... . « « « « « « « By Ella Fowinkle 
Dade County Schools, in cooperation with the Miami and 
Miami Beach Recreation Departments, are launching an’ ex- 
tensive recreation program in Greater Miami for the summer 
months. Thirty members of the school personnel will supple- 
ment the recreation staffs. This new plan will make it possible 
to offer supervised recreation programs. in sixteen rural areas. 
Recreation centers will be opened in eighteen schools. 


The recreation staffs will meet and plan together, and will 
follow the same schedule of activities during the summer 
months. The play-ground program will include sports, arts and 
crafts, instrumental music, folk dancing, and swimming. The 
“Learn to Swim” Program will be under the direction of the 
American Red Cross. 


Members of the Women’s State Basketball Committee, re- 
cently appointed, are Mrs. Catherine Sample, University of 
Miami; Mrs. Cordelia Hunt, Tampa Recreation Department ; 
Mary Lippitt, Stetson University; Ann Lankford, Florida 
State University; chairman, Ella Fowinkle, Shenandoah Junior 
High School, Miami. The committee was organized to assist in 
raising the standards in basketball for girls in Florida. 


GEORGIA - . « « « By Thomas E. McDonough 

The Georgia Recreation Association held its fourth annual 
meeting at Macon, March 8, 9, 10. Mr. Ott Romney, dean of 
the school of physical education, University of West Virginia, 
delivered the opening address. Over two hundred recreation 
leaders attended the conference. Miss Virginia Carmichal, su- 





pervisor of recreation, Atlanta, 


1948-49, 


The Georgia Association for Health, Physical E 
Recreation sponsored a panel on health 
Georgia Education Association meeting on March 5. y 
elementary and secondary school teachers, State Denesguall 
of Education leaders, county supervisors, and public }, - 
officials attended and participated in the discussion, Dane 
tions for the most part centered on elementar : 
and physical education problems. 





was elected President for 


ducation, and 
education for the 


Y school health 


Mr. Ernest Smith, head of the department of physical ed 
tion, University of Georgia, was elected president of the Gen : 
gia Association for Health, Physical Education, and Reer . 
tion, at the annual spring meeting. Miss Margaret Masih 
Stookey, director of physical education, Brenau College, Gai : 
ville, is the president-elect. ee 


LOWIIAMNA . ww. wt ww le Oy Guy Nesom 

Louisiana was proud of the fine job done by Dr, Joy W 
Kistler as president of the Southern District during the past 
year. The many fine programs at the Southern District meg. 
ing in Birmingham were a credit to him and his program 
committee. 

Among the Louisiana delegates appearing on the program 
in addition to Dr. Kistler were Miss Caro Lane and Forrest 
Gaines of the State Department of Education; Dr. Elizabeth 
Moore, Francis Drury, Anne Betts, and Margaret Wilbert of 
LSU; and Ruth Price, Gordon Bennett, and Guy Nesom of 
Northwestern State College. 


Representing Southwestern Louisiana Institute’ at the 
Southern District convention were Mr. Robert L. Browne, de. 
partment of health and physical education, Miss Jessie Keep, 
associate professor, and Mr. William Stevenson, assistant pro- 
fessor. 


The SLI Physical Education Majors’ Club sent four dele- 
gates, who not only attended the Student Section, but also 
many of the professional meetings. The students were Miss 
Beverly Stafford of Cheneyviile, PEM Club president; Miss 
Miriam Moncla, secretary, Opelousas; Miss Irene Boudreaux 
of Lutcher; and Miss Dolores Daspit of Sulphur. Miss Cath- 
erine Ducharme, instructor in health and physical education, 
Lafayette High School, and supervising critic for SLI, attended 
the convention with the group. 

Mr. R. L. Browne was elected chairman of the Professional 
Section. This group is composed of teachers and department 
heads on the college level. 

The March 15 PEM Club meeting featured reports on health 
education, aquatics, recreation, therapeutics, and the student 
section. 

Considerable interest is being shown in square dancing at 
Southwestern. The Swing and Turn Club meets bi-monthly 
and is well attended. PEM Club meetings frequently end with 
a few jolly sets. 

The NSC recreation classes are now working on a project of 
setting up a program of recreation for the city of Natchitoches. 
After an evaluation of the town’s facilities and the town’s pres- 
ent recreational activities, the classes will set up two proposed 
programs. These will be compared, combined, and recom- 
mended to the city for adoption. 

The Aquatic Club of NSC presented a water pageant in late 
April. During May an outdoor carnival will be put on at Chap- 
lains Lake on the campus. This latter show will be given in 
Shreveport at a later date to inaugurate the swimming sea 
son in that city. 

The men’s division of the Physical Education Majors’ Club 
is planning a very active program during the present semester. 
One of the most worthy projects the club has undertaken is the 
first in a series of annual banquets honoring graduating seniors 
in health and physical education. 


Among the recent meetings attended by staff members have’ 


been. the Southern District convention in Birmingham, and 
the Louisiana College conference. Mr. Guy W. Nesom ant 
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h Price had program responsibilities at the Birming- 
Mrs. Melba O’Quinn and Miss Ruth Price par- 
he Louisiana College Conference. Miss Betty 

yas ted by Mr. 

also attended. The college was represen y 
bong A Miss Tessie Schexnaidre, Miss Glenna Williams, 
ad Miss Betty Waters at the national meeting in Kansas City. 
a) 


Roe 4 ow 2 we See eo OE Soe 
al meeting of the Mississippi Association for Health, 


i ucation, and Recreation was held in the Central 
ee Shas gymnasium, Jackson, April 19. Miss Ethel Cain, 
of Delta State Teachers College, state president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. A feature of the program was a demonstra- 
tion of various activities by students of Delta State Teachers 
College, Mississippi College, Mississippi Southern College, 
Millsaps College, Cleveland (Miss.) High School, and Jack- 
son High School. At the end of the meeting, Mr. Pickens 
Noble, of the Tupelo City schools, succeeded Miss Cain as 


Miss Ruth 
ham meeting. 
ticipated in t 


president. Ay: 

On April 18, at the annual meeting of the Mississippi As- 
sociation of High School Principals in Jackson, Mr. Reginald 
Switzer, of the Mississippi Southern College faculty, demon- 
strated the use of measurements in physical educatoin. 

A chapter of Sigma Delta Psi, national honorary athletic 
fraternity, has been organized at the University of Mississippi. 
About thirty-five students attended the initial meeting. 

The department of physical education at the University of 
Mississippi has added to its staff Mrs. Forrest W. Murphy to 
teach ballet, acrobatics, tap dancing, and modern dance. 

Instructors’ courses in first aid have been taught this spring 
at the University of Mississippi and Missisippi Southern Col- 
lege by Mr. Eugene Jones of the National Red Cross. 

Twenty-three teams participated in the basketball intra- 
mural round robin at the University of Mississippi. About sixty 
faculty members took part in the faculty league volleyball pro- 
gram. 

More than two hundred students (about sixteen percent of 
the enrollment) participated in the touch foothall, volleyball, 
and basketball intramurals at Mississippi Southern College 
during the fall and winter. The spring program, including 
tournaments, meets, and round-robin schedules in golf, tennis, 
swimming, softball, and other sports, is reaching an even larger 
number of students. It will be climaxed by celebration of 
sports day, May 21. 

During the month of March at the University of Mississippi 
there were three important programs in the health and physical 
education department. The most outstanding event was the 
annual Intramural Night which took place on March 16. 
Approximately two thousand five hundred people were present 
to witness a very diversified program which included boxing 
matches, an exhibition of shadow-boxing, and a championship 
ping-pong match. There was also a championship basketball 
game between fraternity and non-fraternity leagues, and a 
championship girls’ basketball game between sorority and non- 
sorority leagues. Intramural Night, sponsored by the Intra- 
mural Council, is an outstanding event every year. 

The Physical Education Majors’ Club, recently was privil- 
eged to have Dr. A. J. Carlson as a guest speaker. He de- 
livered an interesting message on “Food and Fitness.” Dr. 
Carlson is Professor Emeritus of Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and also president of the American Society of 
Physiologists. 

On. March 30 the department sponsored a meeting of state 
agencies dealing with recreation. Mutual problems and sug- 
gested solutions were discussed. Plans were made to pro- 
vide more adequate training of leaders in the various fields 
represented at this meeting. 

Officers of the Mississippi Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation elected at the annual meeting in 
Jackson on March 19 are as follows: Pickens Noble, Tupelo, 
president; Margaret Wade, Cleveland, president-elect; J. R. 
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Switzer, Mississippi Southern College, vice president; Russell 
Lyons, State Department of Education, secretary; R. G. 
Lowrey, Mississippi Southern College, reporter. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Frances A. Bleick 


In February several of the staff members of the department 
of physical education of the Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, and all of the senior major class 
attended the Southern District convention in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. While there, the majors took part in the demonstrations 
put on by the students from different colleges and schools 
which were represented. Some of the staff members served on 
advisory committees. 

The winter season of sports for the Recreation Association 
ended during the first part of March with the termination of 
the basketball tournament. The basketball tournament was di- 
vided into two groups again this year, with the majors form- 
ing one tournament group and the other students forming the 
other. This is the second year for this experiment and it has 
proved to be very successful. A tournament was also run off. 

The spring program of recreational activities is now in opera- 
tion with softball, tennis, badminton, lifesaving, and recrea- 
tional swimming being offered. ° 

Miss Marjorie Leonard is conducting a camp counselor 
course again this semester. The course is popular and has a 
large enrollment. Through her interest in camping, Miss Leon- 
ard has received many requests for camp counselors for sum- 
mer camps and has had an opportunity to place many stu- 
dents who are interested in camp work. 

The third Annual Arts Forum was held at the Woman's 
College the second week of March and again proved highly 
enlightening and successful. The Modern Dance group under 
the direction of Miss Virginia Moomaw presented the dance 
program as a part of the entertainment for the Forum. The 
dances presented were selected from a group of dances given 
by all the schools at an earlier modern dance meeting under 
the direction of Miss Martha Hill, guest artist of the Arts 
Forum. 

Several of the staff members of the department of physical 
education of the Woman’s College planned to attend the Na- 
tional Convention in April. 

The members of the staff who are interested in camping 
planned to attend the Southern District Camping Convention 
in Asheville in the early part of April.“Miss Marjorie Leonard 
and Miss Eleanor Wolfe, members of the staff, were on the 
executive committee for the convention. 

The Twentieth Annual Gym Meet of the department of 
physical education of the Woman’s College was presented 
March 5, 1948. The meet activities were centered around the 


“ theme, “Mother Goose.” 


OKLAHOMA ott «6 » « & » 2 Jey eer Ries 

Twenty girls and fifteen boys took, part in the. Oklahoma 
A & M Aquatic Club’s spring water pageant, “Serenade in 
Blue.” Thirteen numbers were on the program including all- 
boy and all-girl numbers, mixed numbers, diving, comedy, and 
specialty duets and trios. Drawing much acclaim was the boy 
duet swum to Khatchaturian’s “Sabre Dance.” Using swim 
fins and armed with daggers (rubber) the boys simulated a 
thrashing fight to the finish with flying back dolphins, shark- 
ing and revolving rolls over and under each other. Another 
favorite was the all-girl floating flower complete with petals 
and stem. The flower head revolved, the petals gradually 
dropping off in the “He loves me—he loves me not” tradi- 
tion. The audience furnished the cast with a bit of entertain- 
ment when they vainly tried to find the elusive girl in the all- 
boy number. The girl appeared in the center of their forma- 
tion and then promptly disappeared from view only to appear 
again later on. 

The pageant was given before capacity audiences for two 
nights, a tribute to the students who had written and super- 
vised the practicing of their own numbers under the direc- 
tion of the instructors, Miss Betty Miller and Miss Jean Kautz. 
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The ARC Lifesaving Class offered this semester at Okla- 
homa A & M College has a record enrollment of forty mem- 
bers, twenty-seven men and thirteen women. Miss Betty Miller, 
instructor, also reports that nineteen received lifesaving certifi- 
cates during the fall semester. 

The Water Safety Clinic in Oklahoma City on February 21 
and 22 included a full schedule of water skills, exhibits of 
waterfront equipment, and discussions of several phases of 
aquatics. On the evening of February 21, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Hass, and Phyllis Philp enjoyed a demonstration of successful 
swimming methods and a display of a beginning diving pro- 
gression. 

The eight schools represented at the Central State College 
on March 6 at the basketball sports day were the following: 
Oklahoma University, Oklahoma A & M, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Northeastern, Southeastern, Phillips, East Central, 
and Central State. 

On February 11, the Oklahoma Education Association met 
at Tulsa. The women’s division of this association met with 
its chairman, Miss Henrietta Greenberg. After the business 
meeting, the Tulsa public schools, under the direction of Helen 
C. Corrubia and Paul Alzea, presented a program of the acti- 
vities in Tulsa schools among which were posture improve- 
ment, rhythm demonstration, modern dance, and tumbling and 
gymnastic work. 

During the luncheon meeting, which was attended by both 
men and women’s divisions, Dr. Oliver Hodge, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, spoke on the “New Physical 
Education Law and Its Implications.” He was quoted as say- 
ing that with the next budget it is a probability that money 
would be appropriated for physical education under the super- 
visor. This in turn will lead to improved physical education 
departments throughout the state. 

Miss Virginia Morris was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Women’s Division. 

The program of the day consisted of a master dance class, 
a luncheon, a lecture-demonstration, and folk dance competi- 
tion. The climax of the day was Miss King’s recital in the 
evening. Hostesses for the day were Miss Helen Gregory, 
members of Orchesis, and physical education majors. Other 
participants for the day, besides the University of Oklahoma 
students and Miss King, were the College for Women, Chic- 
kasha; Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee; Central State 
Teachers College, Edmond; Texas State College for Women, 
Denton; Oklahoma City University, and representatives from 
Newton, Kansas. 


p . .  e By Catherine Allen 

We are almost .at the end of another good year, a progres- 
sive one for Tennessee. This is an earnest request for more 
reports from schools, big and small, throughout the state since 
very few schools report their activities. 

The University of Tennessee’s department of physical edu- 
cation held its college women’s sports day on April 24. This 
sports day is sponsored by the women majors. Women stu- 
dents from the entire state were invited. During the day, the 
students participated in volleyball, tennis, swimming, badmin- 
ton, and folk dancing. 

The officers for 1948-49 elected at the state convention held 
in Chattanooga on March 19, 1948, are as follows: president, 
L. M. Stephenson, Germantown High School, Germantown, 
Tenn. ; vice president, George Mathis, City High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; secretary, Miss Helen Watson, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; treasurer, W. D. Croft, Bartlett 
High School, Memphis, *Tenn. 

A recreation institute with offerings for administrators, 
playground leaders, and all types of club workers will be held 
at the University of Tennessee May 31-June 4, 1948. This in- 
stitute is in answer to a year’s recreation training program in 
the field and will cover as adequately as possible all of the 
interests—program planning, dramatics, story telling, com- 
munity singing, administration, sports and games, arts and 
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crafts, etc. The staff will include representatives from: a, 
American Red Cross; the State Department of Educ the 
Division of Vocational Agriculture: the Tennessee Va 
Authority, Recreation Division; the College of Educatio "2 
Department of Related Arts, and Department of Physical fan 
cation of the University of Tennessee. du. 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
nounced that a recreation institute is to be hel 
spring. This is the second such institute to be hel 
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By Clarence A. Beidenweg 


Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ILLINOIS sae os By Clifford £. Horton 

State Director Ray Duncan called a meeting of the dite. 
tors of physical education for men from all of the colleges jn 
the state for May 3 and 4. This meeting was held at Pere 
Marquette State Park and the purpose was to discuss th 
problem of professional training in physical education for me 
and boys at the undergraduate level. 

The meeting conyened at 9:00 a.m. Monday, May 3, an 
ran through until noon on Tuesday, May 4. On Monday mom. 
ing there were discussions onthe conference topic from the 
viewpoint of the school administrators and the content of th 
professional training program. In the afternoon sessions 
athletic problems in physical education and preparation for 
elementary school teaching were conducted. On Tuesday 
morning problems of selection, enrollment, and _ placement 
were considered followed by a summary of the conference and 
adjournment. Participants included Eugene Youngert, Pay 
Grigsby, P. L. Ewing, A. G. Haussler, A. E. Smith, Mat 
Gaffney, George Evans, Glenn Martin, A. H. Pritzlaff, Ray 
Hanson, C. E. Horton, L. P. Lingle, Ralph Johnson, Howard 
Hancock, and Leon Kranz. 

Miss Dorothy Hart is filling the position held by. Mis 
Edith Haight at Eastern Illinois State College. Miss Haight 
is on sabbatical leave and is teaching at Ginling Colleg, 
Nanking, China. 

Mrs. Gertrude Lippincott gave a dance recital at Charlestor 
the last of April. The modern dance club of the college plan 
ned a recital to be given at the same time. 

Mr. Leland P. Lingle, associate professor of physical ed 
cation, Southern Illinois University, has introduced a new 
game called Volley Tennis. The game is a variation of tk 
original “LaPaume” played by the French at the beginnig 
of the 11th and 12th centuries. It is a combination of modem 
lawn tennis and volleyball, and may be played either indoos 
or outdoors. A regulation tennis doubles court is used. Th 


ball is a regulation volleyball, and teams are made up of mi. 


less than four players and not more than ten. Mr. Lingle a 
had considerable success with the game in physical education 
and recreation and has prepared mimeographed sheets & 
scribing the play and rules of the game. 

H. D. Edgren, professor of recreation at George William 
College, recently completed a Recreation Team Tour. The 
purpose of the tour was to conduct recreation party prograll 
and to survey recreation facilities. During the tour a party d 
six students, with Mr. Edgren, conducted five different re 
reation programs for the churches of Streator and made sit 
veys of the recreation facilities there as well as those 
Minonk, Illinois. The group made a special survey of Minot 
with reference to a potential summer recreation program 
The students and Mr. Edgren conducted a recreation leadtt 
ship training course for the adult leaders of youth agent 
in Streator. The tour is an annual event at George Williat 
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na TP Le By L. W. Olds 

Many Michigan association members attended the Midwest 

wention at Indianapolis. The following from Michigan ap- 
anset'y on the program: Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit; Anne 
S caenett Kalamazoo; Donald Dolin, Western Michigan Col- 
ay W. Olds, Michigan Normal College; Lou Hol- 
wa Ann Arbor, Michigan; E. D. Mitchell, University 
Michigan ; Herbert Twining, Ann Arbor; Earl Riskey, 
University of Michigan; Julian Smith, State _Department, 
Lansing, Michigan; Roland Finsch, Central Michigan Col- 
lege; and Howard Leibee, University of Michigan. 

The following women from Michigan attended the Midwest 
Association of College Teachers of Physical Education for 
Women held at McCormick’s Creek State Park, Spencer, In- 
diana, March 18 and 20: from the University of Michigan, 
Corinne Croggan and Mildred Anderson; from Michigan Nor- 
mal College, Ruth Boughner, Candace Roell, and Catherine 
Batschelet; from Wayne University, Ruth Murray; from Al- 
bion, Josephine Dunn. Miss Ruth Boughner was elected to the 
committee on teacher training, Miss Batschelet, to the mem- 
bership committee, and Miss Roell, to the health education com- 
mittee. About 125 women from the midwest area attended this 
very successful meeting. 


Michigan Normal College women’s physical education de- 
partment held a modern dance festival, a playday for high 
school students, and a synchronized swimming demonstration 
during April. 

Charles E. Forsythe, director of high school athletics, re- 
ports that one of the most successful state high school basketball 
tournaments in the history of the association was held at 
State College, East Lansing, March 18, 19, 20. The upper 
peninsula was represented for the first time in several years. 
Some 1,500 people were in attendance on the last two days 
of the tournament. 

The University of Michigan Extension Department held an 
institute for the training of summer recreational directors for 
cities of less than 10,000 on April 1-3 at Ann Arbor. William 
Robinson directed the institute. 

The State Camping and Outdoor Education Advisory Com- 


MICHIGAN 


mittee held a meeting on May 3 and 4 at Higgins Lake to - 


review past programs and plan for the coming season. 
The State Health Education Committee held its regular 
meeting on April 7 at Lansing, Michigan. 


The National Intercollegiate Swimming Championship was 
held at the Sports Building, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on March 26 and 27. Coach Matt Mann was in charge. 

The University of Michigan has had an unusually success- 
ful athletic season. It won the Western Conference Football 
Championship, the Rose Bowl Game, the Western Con- 
ference Basketball Championship, took third place in the Na- 


tional Collegiate Tournament, won the National Collegiate 
Hockey Championship, and won the Big Ten Swimming 
Championship. 


Michigan State College won the Central Collegiate Track 
and Swimming Championships. 

Michigan Normal College won the Illinois Tech Relays, 
College Division, from a field of 51 colleges. 


WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 

The Statewide Curricu‘um Planning Committee is a func- 
tional organization whose many goals for the betterment 
of instruction are being realized by the work resulting from 
the various subcommittees. Committees in the Wisconsin Co- 
operative School Health Program have developed a series of 
booklets on better school health which are available on request 
from the State Department of Public Instruction. The ten 
ready for distribution are The Road to School Health: School 
Y ater Supply; School Heating and Ventilation; School Light- 
mg; Dental Health as Part of the School Health Program; 
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Surfacing. and Maintenance of School Floors, Stairs, Walks, 
and Ceilings; Learn and Live; School Health Examinations ; 
Health and Safety Instruction; Nutrition Education. 

Several cities in Wisconsin have served as hosts for one-day 
institutes on school health. School administrators, school board 
members, and public health personnel were invited. The pro- 
grams were developed around common school health prob- 
lems, discussions of the guides for better school health, dem- 
onstrations of various school health activities and exhibitions of 
current materials on school health. 

The Report of the Third Annual School Health Conference 
has just been released by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. It contains a complete presentation of conference 
addresses made by Dr. Arthur Steinhaus of George Williams 
College and by Miss Sally Lucas Jean of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. Summaries of section meetings, 
and a list of speakers, consultants, and participants are also 
given. 

Promotions and retirements have created personnel changes 
within the state which may be of interest to readers. Dr, C. 
A. Harper, member of the State Board of Health and State 
Health Officer from 1904 to 1943, resigned as of February 1. 
January 31 was observed in Madison as Doctor Harper Day. 
Dr. Harper pioneered in the field of public health and many 
laws and practices to safeguard the health of Wisconsin’s 
citizens were initiated through his courageous and effective 
leadership. 

After seven years as coach and athletic director for La 
Crosse State Teachers College, Clyde B. Smith is returning to 
Indiana University to replace Alvin “Bo” McMillin. His game 
record may be equal in terms of wins and losses, but to 
equal his record as a builder of men will be a difficult task. 
Succeeding Clyde Smith will be Clark Van Galder of Racine. 
Though he steps into a difficult position, his qualifications show 
that he will be equal to the tasks and philosophies developed 
by his predecessor. 

Dr. Warren H. Southworth is back at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is developing some health education courses 
and lecturing in the Medical School, School for Public Health 
Nursing, and School for Social Work. For the past three 
years, Dr. Southworth was on leave from.the university to 
sefve as school health coordinator on a demonstration basis. 


INDIANA or an eee By Orlo Miller 

The March 27 meeting of the Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, 
composed primarily of school administrators was devoted to 
health and physical education. Dr. W. W. Patty, dean of the 
school of health and physical education, Indiana University, 
led a panel discussion in the morning session. Other panel 
members included Dr. Maynard K. Hine, dean of the Indiana 
University school of medicine; Dr. Joseph H. Tether, clinic 
director, Indiana University school of medicine; Mr. J. R. 
Mitchell, department of education, Purdue University; Miss 
Katherine Leonard, supervisor of physical education, Indiana- 
polis public schools; Mr. Frank Overton, basketball coach and 
physical education instructor, Kokomo High School; and Mr. 
Orlo Miller, consultant in school health and: physical educa- 
tion, State Board of Health. Dr. Arthur Steinhaus of George 
Williams College, Chicago, spoke on the topic “Education’s 
Contribution to Health and Fitness” at the luncheon meeting. 

The Indiana State Medical Society has appointed a standing 
committee on school health and physical education for the 
purpose of working out a plan of cooperation between the me- 
dical society and the schools of Indiana for the improvement 
of school health and physical education and for a better un- 
derstanding between the medical profession and school peo- 
ple. The committee consists of Dr. Walter Porteus, Franklin, 
chairman; Dr. B. N. Lingeman, Crawfordsville; Dr. Byron 
K. Rust, Indianapolis; Dr. Edith B. Schuman, Bloomington; 
Dr. Francis P. Jones, Indianapolis; Dr. W. D. C. Day, Sey- 


mour; Dr. G. O. Larson, LaPorte; Dr. J. H. Clevenger, Mun- 
cie; Dr. George W. Willison, Evansville; and Dr. Joseph E. 
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Tether, Indiana University Medical School, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Ben Watt, state superintendent of public instruction, 
requested the Normal College of Indiana University to pre- 
sent a demonstration of physical education activities at each 
of the six regional superintendents’ meetings held throughout 
the state the week of March 29. An hour’s program of rhyth- 
mics, tumbling, and apparatus work was given by a group of 
four men and four women students, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Connie Zimlich. Mrs. Clara Hester, director of the 
Normal College, was in Los Angeles attending the conven- 
tion of the American Camping Association. 

Indiana State Teachers College will conduct a health edu- 
cation workshop, for elementary, home economics, and physical 
education teachers, and school administrators, from June 21 
to July 2. 

The division of health and physical education, State Board 
of Health, recently added seven more films on physical edu- 
cation activities to its film library. 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The Hamilton public schools publish an excellent monthly 
bulletin entitled Keep Fit. The February, 1948, issue contains 
a very fine statement, “Keeping Fit is the Key to Education,” 
by Terry Wickam, Superintendent of Schools. 

“We who have dedicated ourselves to the service of making 
democracy work through the process of education need to 
remind ourselves constantly that ‘keeping fit’ is an essential 
factor, both in learning and in teaching. It has been said that 
the strength of a democratic society can be fully developed only 
when all of its people ‘know what is to be done, place them- 
selves where they can help and perform at their highest 
levels.” Whether we think of ourselves as experts chosen to 
assist the learning activities of our pupils, or as fellow stu- 
dents following the ways of the learner, we need always to 
be conscious of the importance of presenting ourselves as good 
examples of people who keep fit as contrasted with those who 
merely preach about it. 

We have heard a great deal about “readiness” for reading 
and number work and have learned how important it is that 
our pupils not be given new assignments for which they are 
unready. Again, it is a matter of “fitness.” At whatever level 
of learning we work it should be obvious that real learning 
and growth do not take place unless we have readied our- 
selves and are “keeping fit” for an adventure in a new field. 

This little publication of the department of health, physical 
education, and recreation ought to be a strong agency in help- 
ing all of us to “keep fit.” If each member of the staff will 
give to the others the benefit of his new ideas, of his success- 
full projects, and of his periodic achievements, the morale of all 
will be lifted and each will be keeping himself fit. 

Members of the physical education supervising staff in the 
Cleveland public schools prepared summary reports on their 
respective programs. These were submitted to the superin- 
tendent of schools for release to the public. Copies were dis- 
tributed to newspapers, PTA groups, school libraries, school 
administrators, teachers, and various key people in and out 
of the city. Miss Harriet V. Fitchpatrick reported on the girls’ 
programs in the junior and senior high schools and George 
Kozak reported on the physical education and athletic pro- 
gram for boys in the junior and senior high schools. Miss 
Edwina Jones reported on the elementary program of health 
and physical education. 

Cleveland organized a chapter of the Ohio Recreation As- 
sociation on February 28. The officers are: president, Robert 
Morrison, assistant professor, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Roy Uber, director of recreation, 
Cleveland Heights; secretary, George Seedhouse, assistant 


recreation commissioner, Cleveland. G. I. Kern, John Nagy, 
and Floyd Rowe were named to the Steering Committee to 
draft the constitution and by-laws. 

A. M. Dixon, director of recreation, Troy, reports that 
Troy recently passed a $450,000 bond issue for a new munici- 


pal golf course, stadium, new ball fields, p 
etc., with an 82 percent vote majority, 
playground and athletic activities using t 
be sponsored by the Board of Educat 
Association, and the city. 

Cincinnati has just completed a master plan 
recreation. This master plan includes the possible future 
velopment of the physical plans in not only Cincinnati . 
the metropolitan area, including even the consideragea 
city, county, and state parks, This study also included a a 
examination of existing programs in the Greater Cincy 
area in both private and public agencies. It concludes wa 
recommendations relative to both of these public and sem: 
public activities. ™ 

One of the important phases of this study is that recreation 
is recognized as a major phase of urban development and jl. 
lustrates a need to be met in the broad planning Program for 
community living, The conclusions of these recreation findings 
and suggestions are published in a bound volume which ma 
be obtained from the Bureau of Governmental Research a 
Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, at $1.00, plus postage. 

A. E. Genter, secretary of the Ohio Recreation Association 
was elected a life member of the Sociology Club of the Uni. 
versity of Akron for outstanding work in public recreation, 

The Ohio Welfare Council has published two excellen 
pamphlets on a recreation survey which -they have recently 
completed, Robert Milar of Firestone Tire and Rubber Com. 
pany, Akron, is chairman of this State Recreation Committee: 
and John M. Kahlert, director of research, Ohio Welfare 
Council, 135 East Gay Street, Columbus 15, was responsible 
for the correlation of the material. Anyone interested should 
write Mr. Kahlert for a copy. 

The Akron Recreation Department is looking for a dire. 
tor of women and girls’ activities, salary $3,060-$3,420 per 
year. A Civil Service examination will be held about May 1§ 
Applicants should contact Charles F. Bassett, director of 
Civil Service Commission, Municipal Building, Akron, jm 
mediately. 
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Elsie Gottshall Scholarship 


The original Committee sponsoring the scholarship met in 
June, 1947, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gottshall. Rules and 
regulations for the control of the scholarship were adopted 
and provide for a Board of Trustees of not less than five and 
not more than seven members and such unofficial Advisory 
Council as the Board may designate. Thereupon the original 
committee organized into a permanent Board of Trustees wit! 
Hazel Rex, chairman, Catherine McClure, vice chairman, 
Alice Roulet, treasurer, Marie Ersig, secretary, and Bertha 
Bishop, member of the Board of the Scholarship Committe. 
Under the regulations, the finances of the scholarship have 
been set up as a loan fund with a maximum of $600.00 a year 
spread over the school term and renewable for four consect- 
tive years. A committee of the Board of Trustees selects the 
recipient, who must be a Toledo graduate and must continu 


her education in either physical or health education in a 


accredited school. Notes are taken for each amount loanel 





and are to be repaid, without interest, by the recipient four 
years and six months after date of each note, thus making the 
first note come due six months after the recipient has started 
her teaching career. 

Bertha Bishop, chairman of the Scholarship Committe 
reported that, after due consideration, the committee’s choi 
for the First Scholarship Award was Marilyn Pettis, wit 
was presented with the scholarship at the commencement ¢xer 
cises of the DeVilbiss graduates at the Colony Theatre in Tole 
do on June 13, 1947. Presentation was made by Merritt Nauts 
principal of DeVilbiss High School. Mr. and Mrs. Gottshal 
attended the presentation as special guests of the school. 

The Board is pleased to announce that the Scholarship 
Fund therefore began to function in September, 1947, sinde 
through the efforts of Hazel Rex, chairman of the Board, 
contacting Gladys Palmer, head of the physical education de- 
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tment for women, Ohio State University, Marilyn was 
enrolled at Ohio a9 — she is now preparing for a teach- 
: in physical education. 
ea, panei nection of the Board of Trustees, held in 
January 1948, Mary Dwyer, supervisor of physical education 
in the Toledo public schools and Jane Terhell, teacher of phy- 
sical education at DeVilbiss High School in Toledo, were 
added by unanimous election, to serve on the Board of Trus- 
tees with the five original members previously mentioned, thus 
increasing the board membership to seven as provided in the 
rules and regulations. = 

A. A. Gottshall, who serves as unofficial Advisory Council, 
repo-ted in the absence of the treasurer that, as of January 
21, 1948, the fund totaled $3,124.37 which includes cash on 
hand of $2,724.37 and Notes Receivable of $400.00. The funds 
are deposited in the Home Building and Savings Company, 
902 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio, where some $56.00 in interest has 
been added to the original deposit. 

There were no expenses charged to the Fund as all per- 
sons connected with the scholarship serve without compensa- 
tion and such smaller expenses as were necessary were paid 
by the respective persons incurring such expense. 

“Mary Dwyer was elected treasurer to serve in place of Alice 
Roulet who resigned her office as treasurer because of her 
temporary residence in California. Alice Roulet, however, will 
continue as a member of the Board of Trustees. 

A. A. Gottshall was instructed and authorized by the Board 
to have the scholarship incorporated as a trust under the laws 
of the State of Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Charity W, White 


A national workshop on leadership in the fields of physical 
education, health education, and recreation will be held May 
16-28 at Jackson’s Mill. Prominent leaders will assemble for 
this meeting and prepare material relative to current issues 
and problems. The group will be guests of the West Virginia 
University School of Physical Education and Athletics for a 
one-day period during the conference. 

Robert K. Powell was elected as president of the Northen 
West Virginia Approved Basketball Officials Association at 
the season’s closing meeting. He succeeds Newton G. Ander- 
son of Buckhannon. Neil Sappington of ‘Clarksburg was elected 
vice president and Frank Securro of Fairmont was named 
recording secretary. 

A committee to study a rating system for officials, coaches, 
and players (the latter two on the basis of sportsmanship 
and conduct instead of ability) was appointed with Leonard 
Barnum of West Virginia University as chairman. It includes 
Thomas W. Bolyard, John Semon, and Don Eicher, all of 
Morgantown. 

At West Virginia University the annual water pageant was 
staged under the direction of Miss Marjorie Kimmel assisted 
by Miss Jean George. The pageant, given on two consecutive 
nights in order to accommodate the crowd, used a theme con- 
trasting civilized existence to the prehistoric era. 

Plans for acquiring what will be the largest purchase of urban 
land yet made by the University was announced by President 
Irvin S. Stewart. Citing the dire need of additional land, 
President Stewart believed there would be ample room for the 
construction of new football and baseball fields, tennis courts 
for intercollegiate competition and practice, and fields for 
intramural sports. 

Dr. Dudley DeGroot has been appointed as coach of foot- 
ball and a member of the staff of the school of physical educa- 
tion and athletics. ‘Dr, DeGroot has had coaching experience 
at Stanford, San Jose State, Rochester University, and with 
such professional teams as the Washington Redskins and the 
Los Angeles Dons. He is a graduate of Stanford University. 
Robert Titchenal of the Los Angeles Dons has been appointed 
as assistant to Dr. DeGroot and as instructor in physical educa- 
tion at the University. 

Davis and Elkins College won the title of Champion of the 
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State Intercollegiate Conference. The tournament was staged 
at Buckhannon with Coach Cebe Ross of West Virginia 
Wesleyan as director of the event. 
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By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 
MONTANA . . ; «+ + + « + «. By Inge Hoem 

Sports Night which is held regularly each Monday night on 
the Montana State Normal College campus at Dillon, is spon- 
sored by the Women’s Athletic Association. An _ interclass 
volleyball tournament completed the fall quarter activities and 
at present the basketball season is in progress. Opportunity is 
given for the women who desire to practice officiating to do so. 

Twenty-three students accompanied by Miss Elena Sliepce- 
vich of the department of physical education spent a week-end 
at Elkhorn Hot Springs, favorite Montana winter ski resort 
in February. Skiing, dancing, group singing around a fireplace, 
and swimming in the hot water outdoor pool which is banked 
by snow provided entertainment for the winter sport en- 
thusiasts. Plans are underway for the formation of a college 
ski club as an outgrowth of the first. skiing week-end and there 
is much interest in providing similar entertainment at a later 
date. 

The second meeting of the Montana Teacher Training in 
Health Education Committee was held on Saturday, February 
7, in Helena, with representatives from the elementary and 
secondary schools of the state. Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, 
consultant in health education State Board of Health, presided. 

Administrators and classroom teachers from eight cities dis- 
cussed and worked on plans for reorganization of the health 
education curriculum in elementary and secondary schools. It 
was a most inspiring meeting for all those who attended. We 
feel that we have made a start in introducing a functional 
health program in the state. 


OREGON ote By Dorotha M. Massey 

The officers of the Oregon Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation serve as the official body for the 
health and physical education section of the Oregon Education 
Association. They planned the following program for their 
section of the OEA meeting which was held in the Lincoln 
High School in Portland on April 1, 2, and 3. 

The secondary division, with Vernon Gilmore as chairman, ® 
was divided into two parts. The first hour of the meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion. Dr. Eva Seen, Oregon State 
College, served as moderator, and the panel was composed of 
Mr. E. H. Hedrick, superintendent of Medford City schools; 
Mr. Gerrett Hummel, principal of Burns High School; Mrs. 
Agnes C. Booth, superintendent of Marion County schools; 
Mrs. Berniece Yeary, Marion County health nurse; and Dr. 
Morris Vest of the Oregon State Board of Health. Each dis- 
cussed the health and physical education program as it affects 
and is affected by his own position in the public school system 
or the county and state medical societies. The second hour 
was devoted to a group discussion of the testing and evaluation 
phase of the physical education program. Mary Bowman of 
the University of Oregon was chairman. Ray Hendrickson 
of University High School in Eugene, Marianne Blenkinsop 
of Roosevelt Junior High School in Eugene, and William 
Rhoda of the University of Oregon took part in the discussion. 

The elementary division meeting, which was held at the same 
time as the secondary meeting, was devoted to a group dis- 
cussion comprised of four thirty-minute talks. Ruth Lauten- 
bach of the Oregon College of Education acted as chairman 
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and spoke on “Program Construction in Physical Education” 
Erma Weir of Oregon State College discussed “Rhythms § 

the Elementary School,’ Betty Sanders of Crawford he 
mentary School in Marion County presented “Problems of 
Rural School Teachers,” and Fenton McAllister of Lincoln 
Elementary School in Grants Pass spoke on “Teaching Tech. 
niques for Physical Education Activities.” 

At the close of the elementary and secondary meeting 
there was a demonstration in the gymnasium. George Sirnie 
state supervisor of health and physical education, was chair. 
man. Various activities and skills of the physical education 
program were demonstrated to the teachers. Ruth Swan and 
the girls from Gilbert School near Portland presented folk 
dances and other rhythms. Volleyball skills were demonstrated 
by Louis Gallo and the boys from James John Schoo} in 
Portland. The girls of Gresham High School demonstrated 
techniques of tumbling under the direction of their instructor 
Dorothy Craven. : 
IDAHO . « «wee eee ee By Irene Marks 

The Idaho Association for Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation, long inactive, again became a reality when eighty- 
five interested educators met in Boise, Idaho, on February 14, 
A constitution was adopted, and the following officers were 
elected: president, L. L. Patterson, Fairmont High School, 
Boise, Idaho; president-elect, Harold Durham, YMCA, Boise 
Idaho; secretary, Allan Jeffries, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Boise, Idaho; treasurer, Lois Downs, Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Participation was excellent in section meetings where recom- 
mendations were formulated for consideration by the executive 
board. Sixteen students participated in sectional discussions led 
by representatives from Boise Junior College, College of Idaho, 
and the University of Idaho. Representatives were present 
from the State Department of Education, the State Department 
of Public Health, and the Idaho Education Association. Leon 
G. Green, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, presided at the general sessions. 
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School and Location 


Arkansas State College 
State College, Ark. 


University of Maryland, 
College Park 


Utah State Agricultural 
College, 
Logan 


Bar Harbor 
Summer Dance School 
Hull’s Cove, Maine 


New York University- 
Connecticut College 
School of the Dance, 
New London, Conn. 


Boas School, 
Bolton Landing on 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Hanya Holm 


Jose Limon 


Charles Weidman 


State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Dates of Session 


May 3l—July 3 
(First Session) 


July 5-Aug. 7 


(Second Session) 


June 24-Aug. 1 


May 30-June 6 
( Inter-Session ) 


June 7-July 16 


(First Session) 


July 19-Aug. 20 
(Second Session ) 


July 5-Aug. 28 


July 13-Aug. 24 


July 18-Aug. 29 


June 3-23 
June-Aug. 


June 1-30 


June-Aug. 


June 8-Aug. 4 


June 25-Aug. 20 


June 21-Aug. 14 


Additional Summer School Announcements 


General Content of Courses 


Undergraduate courses in organization and admin- 
istration, health and safety, tests and measure- 
ments, organization of intramural sports, theory 
of coaching football, fundamentals of basketball, 
activity courses for men and women. 

Undergraduate courses in programs for elementary 
schools, theory of play and recreation, care of 
minor injuries, community and industrial recrea- 
tion, programs for junior and senior high schools, 
theory of coaching basketball, activity courses 
for men and women. 

Observation and service in recreation, organization 
and administration, administration of athletics, 
philosophy of recreation, principles of health 
education, research. 

National Boy Scouts Aquatic School. 


Administration, athletic coaching, tests and meas- 
urements, techniques of sports, elementary schdéol 
physical education, modern dance, organization 
of intramural sports, organization of recreation. 

Camping and hiking, techniques of dual sports and 
gymnastics, problems in physical education. 


Summer Dance Courses 


Ballet and modern technique and composition, dance 
notation, Hindu dance, costume design, music 
appreciation (Angiola Sartorio and staff). 


Modern dance, dance in education, music for dance, 
theater dance; festival series of dance concerts. 


Creative dance technique and composition, impro- 
visation and percussion (Franziska Boas and 
staff). 

Technique and composition, 
(Miss Holm). 

Modern technique (teacher to be announced). 


intensive course 


Modern technique and choreography (Mr. Limon). 


Modern technique at New York studio; modern 
ballet, and Asiatic dance technique at Weidman 
Farm School, Blairstown, N. J. (Mr. Weidman 
and staff will direct both projects). 

Elementary modern dance technique, improvisation 
and composition, modern dance in high school 
and college, “Dances of One World” (eastern 
and western Europe, Dudley Ashton, Esther 
Schloz, Thaddeus Malinowski and staff). 

Dance technique and composition, rhythmic form 
and analysis, teaching dance to children, percus- 
sion, social dance, American group dance 
(Louise Kloepper, Shirley Dodge, Virginia 


Johnson, Ruth Jacobs). 

Dance technique, theory, composition, music funda- 
mentals for dance, notation and dance history 
(Hanya Holm, Alwin Nikolais, Gregory Mac- 
Dougall and staff). 


Address for 
further information 
J. A. 
Department of Physical 
Education. 


Tomlinson, 


Louis R. Burnett, 
Director. 


Director of Summer 
Sessions. 


Ann Garrison, 
315 West 57th St., 
New York City 19. 
(After July: 1, 
Hull’s Cove, Maine) 
Martha Hill, 
Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion and Health, 
New York University, 
100 Washington Sq., E., 
New York City 3. 
Boas School 
323 West 21st St., 
New York City 11. 
Hanya Holm Studio, 
239 Waverly Place, 
New York City 14. 


Jose Limon, 
154 West 56th St., 
New York City. 
Joseph P. Maronna, 
108 West 16th St, 
New York City 11. 


Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, 
Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women. 


Marie L. Carns, 
Director of Physical 
Education for Women, 
Lathrop Hall. 


Carol Truax, 
Executive Director, 
Fine Arts Dept. 






School and Location Dates of Session 


Lloyd Shaw July 14-19 Western dancing (Mr. Shaw). Lloyd Shaw, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Cheyenne Mt. School 
Aug. 16-21 Cowboy square dancing and American round — 
dances (Mr. Shaw). 
Perry-Mansfield July 2-Aug. 27 Modern and ballet technique and choreography, Portia J. Mansfield, 


Theatre School, 
Steamboat Springs, 
Colo, 


Elizabeth Waters, 
Contemporary Dance 


July 1-Aug. 13 


School, Sante Fe, 
N. Mex. Mexico. 
University of California, June 21-July 31 Modern 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Eleanor King 
Seattle, Wash. 


June 14-July 30 


dance ; 
Wyoming, 


extension 


General Content of Courses 


rhythmic body mechanics, square and_ social 
extension 


Beginning and advanced technique, composition 
and production, percussion, teaching technique; 
credit with 


dance technique and composition, folk, 
square and social dance (Cary! Cuddeback). 222 Administration Bldg, 
University of Californis 

Technique and composition, weekly Dance Theatre 
performances of “One World in Dance” (Miss 


King). 





_ Address foy 
further information 


216 East 70th St. 
New York City 21. 
(After May 25, 
Steamboat Springs), 


credit with University of 


Extension Division, 
University of New 


University of New Mexico, 


Albuquerque, N. Mex, 


Summer Session Office 
J 


Eleanor King, 
908 East Madison, 
Seattle 22, 











New York University - Connecticut College 
School of the Dance—New London, Conn. 
JULY 13 - AUGUST 24, 1948 


Courses in dance, dance in education, music for 
dance and theatre design by leading artists and 


teachers. Festival Series of Dance _ Concerts. 
For Bulletin D-2, address Professor Martha Hill 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION & HEALTH 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Squcre, New York 3, N. Y. 
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For a Stimulating Summer 


Combine your Physical Education 
with Camp Life 


Graduate courses for teachers of physical 
education, health education and recreation— 
July 5 to August 13, 1948. 


All the pleasures of summer resort life while 
you study — land and water sports, crafts, 
dancing and horseback riding. 


“Why can’t all education be carried on,”’ asked a recog- 
nized educator, “in such an attractive manner and in 
such a stimulating atmosphere?” 


The courses include techniques, methods, supervision 
and administration — for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities. Workshop 
techniques. ‘‘Pow-wows” on technique in major athletic 
sports. 





Summer School Camp on the shores of Lake Sebago in 
Bear Mountain—Harriman State Park, N. Y. Attractive 
cabins. Athletic fields. Full equipment. 


For further information, write to Professor 
Jay B. Nash, Room J, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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"How We Do Jt” 


Square Dancing in the Public Schools 
ANY teachers are confronted with the problem of how to 
teach square dancing to large groups of students. After 
trying several methods we found the following most satisfac- 

tory for classes of forty and over: . 

1. The student should become familiar with the music. Clap- 
ping of hands and stomping of feet will do a great deal towards 
helping the student “catch” the rhythm. 

2. It is necessary, that the student know the terms used by the 
caller. Give a list of calls; define each call and explain fully. 
It is advisable to have several students on hand to demonstrate 
just what the calls mean. After the calls have been defined, 
explained, and demonstrated, go back to the music so that the 
student may work out the call with the music, thus getting 
a mental picture of what he is trying to do. 7 

3, Next, using students who have already become familiar 
with the dance, demonstrate the position of couples at the be- 
ginning of a dance. Use the pattern of head and foot couples 
and two side couples to form the familiar square. 

4. Ask this experienced group to demonstrate the dance. 

5. At the completion of the dance the students should be en- 
couraged to ask questions. If necessary, the dance should be 
repeated. 

6. The students should then choose partners, forming squares 
of four couples each, and walk out the dance, clapping their 
hands in time to the rhythm. If there are no further questions, 
they are ready to begin the dance. 





The question foremost in the reader’s mind at this point may 
be, “When do you find time to do all this?” As is true with 
many others, the writer has access to the gym for for only three 
out of six periods a day. When the weather is bad we use the 
auditorium and the stage offers an opportunity to see and 
work with each group individually. It takes time, of course, but 
when it is necessary to put a class of forty or more on the 
gym floor at one time, it is well worth all the time spent in 
small group work. 

PHyitiis W. TeErry 
Andrew Lewis High School 
Salem, Virginia 


Tri-Lime 

HERE playing field space is at a premium, it often is neces- 

sary to diagram on the same area court markings for more 
than one game. For example, one 60-by-100-yard space might be 
scheduled at different periods of the day for games of soccer, 
speedball, and field hockey. The number of white lime mark- 
ings sufficient for the guidance of players in these three sports 
is such that beginning students frequently fail to visualize ac- 
curately the official appearance of the field as it should be 
marked for only one sport. Consequently, response to the of- 
ficial’s whistle is slow, and players exhibit uncertainty as to 
proper positions for placement of the ball and of themselves 
during specific plays. 

To remedy this difficulty with duo or multi-marked areas, it 
is suggested that colored field markings be employed. A system 
which has worked successfully is to indicate with the customary 
white lime lines those lines common to all sports played on one 
field. Lines used specifically for certain sports have been colored 
yellow, pinkish red, or light blue. The system in effect on a 
field used fer girls’ speedball and hockey games would be as 
follows: side lines, goal lines, and half-way lines, white; 25- 
yard Whes, striking circle, and five-yard lines for hockey, red; 
restraining lines, six-yard lines, and penalty-kick marks for 
speedball, yellow. Hockey players are instructed to watch the 


white and red lines. Speedball players watch the white and yel- 
low markings. 
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75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
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physical educational apparatus. During these 
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Coloring matter which may be mixed with liquid dry-wh: 
lime may be purchased under the name “water soluble @e 
a school cost of approximately $2.50 per pound. The t . 
mixed with lime until the desired intensity of color js in 

One teaspoon full of scarlet-red or canary-yellow dye Bs. 
added to wet lime is sufficient to diagram the necessary = 


lines for two turf fields 60 by 100 yards in area.* “— 
JANE A. Mort 
University of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





*This article was submitted by the National 
Women’s Athletics. Section oy 


Point Chart Used to Motivate Interest 
NTEREST, as we all know, begets effort. Working alon 
this premise, the writer has devised and drawn up a ial 

chart that has stimulated and aroused a great deal of interes in 
all physical education activities in the boys’ gym classes He 
has used this chart for the past two years and has found it to be 
very practical. It has enriched the entire boys’ physical educa. 
tion program. Disciplinary problems have dwindled to q mini- 
mum since this chart has been in use. 

The chart, which is hung up in a conspicuous place, operate 
on a plus and minus point system. The squad in a gym class 
which receives the most plus points throughout the schoo] year 
is declared the winner. The winning squad receives a school 
letter for each member. These letters, made of felt, are cy 
out by the girls in the school. As one can see by a portion of 
the illustrated chart, each gym class is listed by grade and 
division and then subdivided into squads. Each squad has q 
column of its own in each class to record its points. A ply 
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Section of point chart. 


point is given to a squad for lining up immediately as seo 
as each member is dressed. The first squad lined up receives 
a point. This tends to make all boys hurry and dress immed: 
ately. A point is also given to a squad for winning games or to 
a squad which comes in first for the activity of the day. What 
ever the activity, however, a squad must show good sports 
manship in winning or the victory will not count for a plus 
point on the chart. 

Squads receive minus points for showing poor sportsman 
ship or for being noisy in the dressing room or during their 
activity period. 

In the two years’ experience with this chart, we have found 
that listing the accomplishments of all squads in a conspicuous 
place tends to keep all the boys on their toes constantly, always 
trying to get ahead of rival squads. Interest always seems 10 
be at a high pitch. It is interesting to note that sometimes ont 
squad dominates during the fall season when soccer and touch 
football are played. Another squad may dominate when bat 
ketball, volleyball, apparatus work, the commando course, soft 
ball, or track are being conducted. 

It is gratifying to see how all the boys in eaeh class flock t 





the chart to see which squad is leading in points and to malt 
sure that they received all points that were due them. Out 
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We also make cheer leaders skirts and pinnies 
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chart is two feet by three feet in size, but these 
can be varied of course. A similar chart can be 
to stimulate interest in physical education and 
problem of discipline, since no boy wants to ca 
to receive minus points, Generally, the boys will 
conduct themselves as good sports and at the Same tj 
ticipate in an invigorating physical education program “+ 
FRANK Sutra 
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| Did You Know That - | 


HE 1948 conference of the American Physical Therapy As 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, wil] 4. 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, May 23-28. 


x x 


€ held 


UDOLF Schick Publishing Co., 700 Riverside Drive, Ney 
York City 31, announces that a new folder listing th, 
anatomical charts available from the company has been pub- 
lished. Two of the newest charts are concerned with posture. 
* * * 
HE thirty-first annual convention of the American (\, 
cupational Therapy Association will be held at the Hot 
Pennsylvania in New York City from September 7-11. The 
first three days will be devoted to registration, open meetings, 
round tables, and field trips, and the last two, to an institute 
x * 
CHILD born in 1948 can expect to live 100 years, if he j 
given proper care in infancy and takes advantage of pre 
ent medical knowledge, says the American Medical Associa. 
tion. 
* * 2k 
T the annual meeting of the Planned Parenthood Feder. 
tion of America in New York recently cold statistics bor 
out the fact that not heart disease or cancer lead in the causes 
of death in this country, as is generally believed, but the human 
birth process. Heart disease was the cause of 424,328 deaths 
and cancer, the cause of 177,464 deaths in 1945. But maternl 
deaths, stillbirths, deaths of the newborn, and miscarriage 
amounted to 537,774. 
* * * 
HE Executive Board of the American Public Health As 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, has a 
nounced that the 76th annual meeting of the Association wil 
take place in Boston, Massachusetts, November 8 to November 
12 inclusive, 1948. 
* * * 
R. P. J. Rasch, 715 West 112th Street, Los Angeles 4 
California, would like to secure a copy of the December 
1942, copy of the Research Quarterly. The supply of this iss 
in the national office is exhausted and any subscriber inte 
ested in helping Mr. Rasch to obtain a copy is urged to com 
municate directly with him. 
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Recreation Comes of Age 
(Continued from Page 337) 


permanent growth of tax-supported local community 
recreation systems: 

Y ear 1930 1936 1939 1942 1% 
No. of Cities 980 1122 1204 1075 1m 


b. Brightbill states that : 


“Conservative estimates indicate that between 250 and 3 
public systems have been created in the last six years. Its 
encouraging, too, that these new systems have sprung up in al 
sections of the country, in communities of all sizes and with 
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Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top- 
ranking tennis players, put a racket through 
grueling tests as to performance and durability. 


It MUST perform and stand up. 


These champions have used Wilson rackets ex- 


clusively since their earliest amateur days 
...and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Pauline Betz and Mary Hardwick also use 
and recommend Wilson. There is no stronger 
endorsement than this . . . no better basis 
upon which to choose and specify tennis 
equipment. Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets 
and “Championship” balls will provide your 
recreation program with the finest. 

























JACK KRAMER 


DASH MARKING—For easy identification on the courts Wilson 
Championship tennis balls are stamped with dash marks — one 
to four dashes. 


"a> GF. - OK , 
PILAR 


Players mentioned are members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. Subsidiary) 





THE LAST WORD IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 














Tennis for Teachers 


A Textbook for Students and Teachers 
by 
HELEN I. DRIVER, Assoc. Prof., Boston University 
College of Phys. Educ. for Women, Sargent 


Limited Edition—212 pp., cloth -bound—$2.00 postpaid. 


Fundamentals of Tennis 


A Wall Chart for Beginners in Tennis 
by 
HELEN I. DRIVER and RUTH ALLCOTT 
A Graphic Tennis Chart, 18 by 25” with 18 sketches 


and diagrams. 


$.50 each, postpaid. Send cash or check to 
= “TENNIS FOR TEACHERS” 
42 YOULE STREET, MELROSE 76, MASS. 











SUMMER SESSION 
Springfield College 


JULY 7 - AUGUST 10, 1948 


Physical Education — Advanced Courses 
in Football and Basketball by Nationally 


Known Coaches. 


Teacher Education—Professional Courses 
for Teachers and Supervisors. 


Important Opportunities for professional 
study in: 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
RECREATION AND CAMPING 


For Summer Session Bulletin 
Write to Director of Admissions 


Springfield College Springfield 9, Mass. 
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varying characteristics and makeup. The last chec 
1946, showed that more than 150 additional com 
states have similar plans under 
recreation systems.19 


K as of Apes 


‘A Munities ; 
way for establishing br 


c. There is an accelerated recognition on the 
of the American public to make more adequate a 
year-round continuous use of all public facilities > 
all the people. A recent conference, sponsored by Th 
Athletic Institute at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, ; 
December, 1946, reports evidence of plans fo, = 
structures, including schools, which employ the rin 
ciple of a one-world concept on a community leye|u 

d. No modern community planning 
without including America’s “fifth 
ation." 


ng is attempted 
treedom,” reer. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 
a. Recreation is on the march on the state ley 


Reference to a recent overview report !3 reveals the 
following pertinent facts: 


Thirty-nine states in all are now making some kind" of 
state service available to community recreation programs ,__ 
In the field of rural recreation there are now 33 states where 
at least one Agricultural Extension worker is devoting som 
time to helping train recreation leaders, conduct activities, o¢ 
organize programs . . . In 18 states there are full-time rym 
recreation specialists with varying titles . . . Eight states ap 
actively looking for full-time, rural recreation specialists, 


b. Typical experiences of fighting through to-victory 
for state legislation and appropriations for recre, 
tion, may be evidenced in reports for the States of 
Vermont, North Carolina’* and for the State of Cal. 
fornia.© The California achievement is indeed worthy 
of careful study by all professional education and recre. 
ation personnel. 


c. A third development on the state level is the sery. 
ices of Youth Commissions. The New York State 
Youth Commission can serve as an_ outstanding 
example of this service. The most recent fiscal report, 
July 1, 1947, reveals such service during the past year 


ter, 443) approved projects at an expense of $800,000 

d. To summarize state services it should be note 
that (1) states’ attitudes and actions are favorable and 
cooperative upon receipt of local community initiative; 
(2) the principle of state-managing authorities has bee 
accepted and organization for this is on the march; 
(3) specialists’ counsel, research, training, public rel 
tions, etc., in addition to financial aid are now recog 
nized as minimum requirements for meeting the recret 
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tional needs of people residing in the state; (4) recog 


10C. K. Brightbill. Government Recreation Trends on Loct, 
State, and Federal Levels. Washington, D. C.: Federal Secufilj 
Agency, 1946. 

11Participants in National Facilities Conference. A Guide jt 
Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical aw 
Health Education. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 1947. 

12G. Ott Romney. Off-the-Job Living. 
Barnes & Co., 1945. 

13National Recreation Association, 


p. 287. ‘ 


14National Recreation Association, ‘‘State Recreation Ser 


ices,” Recreation, 40:3 (June, 1946). 


15State Recreation Commission Assembly Bill 2012, Califor 


Legislature, State House, Sacramento, California. 


New York: A& 


“Recreation Service d 
State Agencies to Communities,” Recreation, 41:6 (Sept. 194%) 
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“on of the necessity of making available all state 
-. es, including areas and facilities on an integrated 
a1 coordinative pattern, is the accepted pattern for 
esent and future development and growth of the state 
ai to all the people in the state. 
On THE FEDERAL LEVEL 

a, Federal Security Agency Administrator Miller 
has said: 

There is nothing so powerful as an idea when its time has 
come. Recreation needs to be viewed in the large and the whole 
is more than the sum of its separate parts. I believe in the 
future and in the part that recreation will play in molding 
that future. The time to make a beginning is now. 

pb. Federal Recreation Bill $2070 in the 79th Con- 
gress, favorably received but not acted upon, was 
reinstated as $1229 in the 80th Congress,'® now awaits 
fnal hearing and potential enactment. 

c. A full-time paid secretary, representing the Na- 
tional Recreation Association initiated in December, 
1946, a voluntary Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation.!7 

d. Reference should also be made to the efforts and 
contributions of a group of public and private agency 
representatives, including schools and colleges, who 
convened at their own initiative, and adopted the title of 
the National Recreation Policies Committee.'® 

5. Further Evidence That Recreation Has Come of 
Age: 

a. The Veterans Administration Special Services is 
of no minor importance. 

b. The special recognition and promotion of recre- 
ation as a necessary function in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps in World War II, is of significance. 

c. Public and private authority units are developing 
housing plans for all levels of society cannot afford 
to eliminate the services of recreation facilities and 
leadership in their proposals. 

d. Another illustration showing need for adequate 
training of recreation leadership is in the field of in- 
dustry. 


The Teacher-Training Problem 

Proper perspective and full recognition of such a 
training need is no small order. Such a program to be 
complete within the framework of a life time of profes- 
sional service would necessarily include: 

1. Locating and attracting persons who are not only 
qualified by personality but who also are adaptable and 
educable. 

2. A broad college education and training. 

3. The recognition and continuous upgrading of 
standards and criteria for the proper selection and 
placement of the man for the job and the job for the 
man. 

4. Adequate planning and organization for a con- 
tinuous orientation for in-service training at all levels 


1682070. 79th Congress. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
> - $1229. 80th Congress. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 


17W. Scott, “Recreation in Federal Agencies,” Recreation, 
40:11 (Feb., 1947). 

18“National Recreation Policies Committee,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 18:4 (April, 1947), p. 237. 
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’ 
“SWIM - AID’! = 
THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual protection for swim- 


- mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 


effective it teaches correct swimming 

form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
At your local Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dep’t 
Store or write to: 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New York 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
_ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course In Physical Therapy 


On October 4, 1948, a 15 months’ course will 
begin for men and women college graduates who can 
present twenty-six hours of college credits in the 
biological and physical sciences. Selected applicants 
including graduates of physical education and nurs- 
ing schools who have 90 college semester hours and 
can meet the above science requirements, may be 
accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are re- 
quired of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division 


of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 














MID-WEST SUMMER SPORTS CAMP 
HOCKEY — TENNIS — SWIMMING 


August 29 — September 5 
September 5 — September 12 — 1948 
COLLEGE CAMP, WISCONSIN on LAKE GENEVA 
Directed by: Irene A. Clayton, Suzanne R. Cross, Helen |. Driver. 


HOCKEY: Suzanne R. Cross, President U. S. Field Hockey Assoc. 
1946-’47; Member U. S. Hockey Teams; Member U. S. Tour- 
ing Teams. Coach—Mt. Pocono Hockey Camp, Pa. 


TENNIS: Helen |. Driver, Assoc. Professor, Sargent School Phys- 
ical Education, formerly University of Wisconsin. Author— 
Tennis for Teachers. 


SWIMMING: Emelia Louise Kilby, instructor, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Qualified American Red Cross instructor. 


ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE TO: 
MISS IRENE A. CLAYTON 
P. O. Box 144 Bryn Mawr, Penna. 














PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 





A four-year curriculum for the preparetion of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three sum- 
mers. The college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 
PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. j. 

















of leadership performance. 

5. Due recognition, including titles and salaries, of 
all levels of professional leadership .and competence 
for continuity or transfer from one community or city 
or state to another. 

6. The eventual problem of retirement. 

The college education and training program is per- 
haps one of the strategic links in the chain. This link 
is the adequate preparation of an undergraduate and 
graduate program for recreation leadership. 


Definition of the Problem—Our problem is not one 
of information, knowledges, and skills about recrea- 
tion, the adding up of all’the program parts and the 
accumulation of activity and sections into a depart- 
ment, although these are important to round out a well 
integrated preparation for recreation leadership. Our 
problem is one of education and of training of selected 
and qualified individuals who personally choose to serve 
recreation needs, interests, and desires of people, to 
all people as persons. These potential professionals are 
not merely performers, good fellows, local residents, or 
a friend of a friend. They are, or should be, individuals 
who measure up to high standards of selection; who 
are aware and sensitive to people of a community as 
persons of dignity and worth; whose beliefs and prac- 
tices show tangible evidence of understanding the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The nature and function of recreation. 

2. The fundamental values of living a “good’’ or 
wholesome life. 

3. Capacity for making important judgments in ade- 
quately planning, organizing, administering, and eval- 
uating the needs and interests of individuals who make 
up the body politic. 

4. Sensitivity not only to what people want but what 
they should want in the daily quest for, and discovery 
of, life enrichment. 

5. High standards of Christian and democratic prin- 
ciples and practices and the necessity for giving person- 
al example to colleagues as well as to residents of the 
community. 

6. Capacity to think not only logically, but imagina- 
tively. 

7. Facility in communicating plans, policies, proce- 
dures with clarity. 

8. A broad educational viewpoint and the ability to 
establish priorities of importance. 

9. The importance of flexibility, aggressiveness, and 
thoroughness, with staying power and the subjective 
and intuitive methods of the artist who chooses the 
“adventure of beauty.” 

Such a program demands careful study and planning 
by schools and colleges desiring to prepare such leader- 
ship. This would necessitate analysis and research 
which focuses attention on curriculum structure, its 
content and direction, the undergraduate pattern of 
training, a graduate pattern of training, in-service pat- 
tern of sponsoring graduate theses and projects in re- 
search, recruitment, selection and placement of stand- 
ards and procedures. ; 

The recent conference of recreation educators, Jan- 
uary 21, 22, and 23 held at New York University on 








Natio —— will provide valuable information 
1 aining institutions. It is expected 
ceedings of the conference will be available this eng 
Recommended objectives for such traini wal 
in the writer’s opinion, require attention to the folk 
ing priorities of training and education for Such a pee 
gram: 2 Pro 
1. Fundamental motivating attitudes toward si 
reation-for-all concept have a permanent and ia 
priority. iia 
2. Essential methods of inquiry with applicati 
the findings is the mark of professional calibre - 
3. The relationships with and differences of “peon.» 
and “things” are keystones for the potential SUCCESS of 
professional leadership in recreation. : 
4. Accumulative knowledges and information 
liar to a wide range of expression are important, 
after the achievement of the first three objectives listed, 
5. Appropriate skills in all program areas are not 
only important but must be applied to achieve satis- 
faction by the many participants rather than a fey 
It is the writer’s opinion, based upon his observations 
and findings, that what World War I accomplished jn 
giving the necessary impetus for teacher training jn 
physical education, World War II has served to em. 
phasize in focussing attention on the need of and justi- 
fication for teacher training in recreation leadership, 





Physicians and Schools 


(Continued from Page 325) 


general curriculum. 

4. The study of child health and development may 
be used in motivation of the teachers in training tp 
appreciate the health problems of school children, 


5. The demand for the training of teachers in healh 
is more effective if it comes from the general supe 
visor and school administrator, and not from a special 
ist in health and physical education. 


6. All community services and facilities must k 
utilized in any good health education program. Th 
teachers’ college should exemplify this by tying » 
with all pertinent community agencies ‘in its service 
area. 


ll. In-Service Education 


1. There should be planning and in-service trainig 
conferences, institutes, and workshops involving teat 
ers, physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists aud 
others interested in the community health program lo 
work out problems related to the specific community 
The calling of representatives of these groups together 
could be instituted by any one of the groups. Theft 
are many advantages in having a state planning cr 
ference to bolster local efforts in this work. 


2. There should be a school health committee in eat 
local academy of medicine or county medical society # 
assist in planning the school and community hell 
program. 
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JHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


DistaisuTorS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. RANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 1947 Broadway 






epee Protect the Surface 
from any point of view! 


% When you re-condition your floors, Hillyard 
Treatments will bring them back to their original 
beauty and lustre. Hillyard’s WOOD PRIMER be- 
sides being a successful and approved penetrat- 
ing seal, is also a primer for subsequent coats of 
finish, waxes or dressings. It waterproofs wood 
floors, seals the wood fibres, becomes an integral 
part of the floor and is a permanent base for the 
floor finish, wax or dressing. 

*% Penetrating SEAL No. 21 leaves a smooth dull 
finish that will not rubber burn. It is easily ap- 
plied with a sheepskin applicator and becomes, in 
twelve hours, an integral part of the floor. It can 
quickly be brought to a gleaming finish, if a bright 
surface is desired, by applying two coats of Hill- 
yard’s Super Hil-Brite, a water resisting self- 
polishing coating. 

% ONEX-SEAL is a formu- 
lated compound of various 
materials that not only seals 
and protects Terrazzo, tile, ora p 
marble, slate and cement ‘Masntenance 
floors, but transforms a dull, | 405 SPECIFICATIONS 
lifeless, unattractive, rough 
surface to a protected, stain 
resistant, smooth mirror like 
surface revealing the true 
natural colors. 

* STAR GYM FINISH is a 
popular quality product, con- 
tributing to added safety for 
the players with its Non-skid, ons 
No-glare surface. This beau- prea: oN 
tiful finish with its easy wa 
maintenance and long wear- 
ing qualities, is greatly fa- 
vored by many of the coun- FREE UPON 
try’s leading pyblic and pri- REQUEST 
vate athletic directors and 

coaches ! 
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New York 23, N. 













There’s nothing like a chart 
to show children the proper 
method of toothbrushing 
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This Chart, printed on heavy paper and 
securely tinned at top and bottom, comes 
equipped for hanging. Authoritatively 
prepared, this teaching aid is available at 


the low cost of 30c each. 




















This Order Blank is for your convenience: 





Actual Size 21" x 252" 


AMERICAN 
DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 


222 E. Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
222 East Superior Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 





Please ship______copies of your TOOTHBRUSHING CHART 
at 30c each. L_] Remittance of $____is enclosed. 
CJ Please bill 
NAME 
ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE — STATE 














FOOT PROTECTION 


Encourage foot health . . . retard the spread 
of “‘athlete’s foot’ . . . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital importance of sanita- 
tion! Instructors are finding a popular solu- 
tion by making SANI-TREACS available 
in locker rooms, pools and showers. 
Always a fresh pair, then thrown away. 
Surprisingly comfo-table creped texture . 
water repellent and sturdy one-piece con- 
rs struction. Send 
for samples and 
>, prices; state 
age - range 
of students. 













——S—e 
SANI-TREAD CO., 
Inc. 

1730 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 











University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 14 - July 23 


GRADUATE WORKSHOP 


Theme: Integrating Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

Lecture and Discussion Units: Public Health Educa- 
tion, School Health and Physical Education, Physi- 
cal Examinations, Human. Relations, Recreation, 
Camping Education. : 

Visiting Leaders and Consultants:.F. W. .Maroney, 
G. Ott Romney, Dorothy Rood, Phyllis Martin, 
Mabel R. Matthews, Elizabeth ‘Steinbicker Faris; 

Grover Mueller 
Co-ordinator: Minnie L. Lynn 


UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Recreation, Dance, Safety Education, Aquatic Leader- 
ship, Measurement, Administration, Methods. 


CAMP PITT 
July 26 - August 14 
Camping Skills, Counseling and Program 
Planning for teachers, students, and other qualified 
persons interested in camping education. 
Co-ordinator: Karl C. H. Oermann 
For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 





































3. The problem-solving method of in-sery; 


P ; Ce trainj 
is apparently the most effective. aining 


4. In-service and pre-service training are both 
effective when both the public health authorities 
the school superintendents give them their su 
and guidance. Por, 


5. Pilot studies should be encouraged, followe 


d 
ly, evaluated, and reported. Close 


6. The American Medical Association can help by 
continuing and expanding the consultant services Pl 
now provide in this field. y 


7. Cultivation of parent interest in the school health 
program will create a demand for, and support of : 
good health program and a demand for teachers who 
are health conscious. 

8. Effort should be made to use publications ang ex. 
tension courses to inform the teachers and other wor. 
ers of the materials developed in the school health fig 


9. The assistance of the American Association oj 
Public Health Dentists should be obtained through the 
American Dental Association in setting up Standards 
for dentists and dental hygienists and dental programs 


10. Plans should be made for definite exchange of 
information from the teacher to the health service per- 
sonnel and from the health service personnel to the 
teacher concerning individual children. 


11. Funds should be sought to duplicate this kind of 
conference on a regional basis with the possibility of 
stipends for those in attendance. Funds should aly 
be available for pilot studies to be carried out. 0 





Inspection Trips 
(Continued from Page 320) 


general assemblies and four sectienal meetings of th 
Midwest Association. Since such large groups are now 
taking these trips, the plans nearly always include tw 
different itineraries in the convention city. This hs 
the double advantage of not only covering more situ: 
tions, but giving many contrasting visits so the pa 
ticipants will have more experiences to exchange ail 
discuss. 

Whenever possible, change is introduced into the 
program at least by the second day, because otherwit 





the participants become physically and mentally dil 
before the trip is over. The trip to Louisville included 
a visit to Churchill Downs, the one to St. Louisa 
conducted tour through the Rawlings Manufactunig 
Company and the zoo. The trip to Indianapolis included 
two such “breaks,” one a tour of a large recreation 
area, and the other a visit to the Speedway. 

The printed itinerary includes some general su: 
gestions for student conduct on the trip, an alphabetil 
list of all participants, a statement about the hei 
quarters during the trip, and a section devoted to# 
knowledgments. Several weeks prior to the trip, copis 
are sent to the parents or guardians of the studetli 


| along with a letter from the Director of the School 
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| Education, discussing the proposed trip, the 
timated cost, aid the educational values to be derived. 
This often brings a contribution from home to the 
vadividual student which either defrays the expenses 
ys ease the financial strain a bit. The expressed 
reaction of many parents indicates that this is good 
public relations. 1 hrough the University, news re- 
leases are sent to papers in the towns to be visited, 
and a story also goes to the home town paper of each 
articipant. ee , 

The last get-to-gether banquet for faculty, alumni, 
and students was the highlight of the 1947 trip. Ninety- 
seven people, including ten guests, were present at an 
affair which saw the students introduced to many state 
and national leaders. 

The experience of attending a number of the sessions 
of the convention is always one to be long remembered. 
Here, for the first time, the students see many people 
“in the flesh’ whose books they have read, and, whose 
philosophies they have studied and discussed. They 
also learn quickly that there is much value in just meet- 
ing people. Some of them make contacts which later 
on mean fellowships and graduate work, or full-time 
positions. 

Several weeks after the trip, the final session of the 
course is held. Each member turns in a brief summary 
of the highlights of the trip, with his evaluation and 
constructive criticisms, and an itemized account of his 
expenses. Since the Board of Trustees specified in their 
original approval of the trip that the expenses should 


Physica 


not exceed twenty-five dollars, this last statement is 
most significant. As inflation mounts, it becomes more 
and more difficult for most of the students to keep with- 
in this amount, but it is surprising how much they 
spend under the heading of “miscellaneous.” This has 
occasionally been almost as high as transportation, 
lodging, and food. The average expense for the 1947 
trip was $23.47, and the amount spent ranged from 
$15.00 to $36.00 not including the cost of the two sub- 
scriptions mentioned earlier. This was about $5.00 
higher than any previous trip, but more time was spent 
away from the campus, and increased costs naturally 
help swell the total. 

The climax of student participation comes during 
the last meeting, when squad leaders take over and 
carry on an hour’s panel discussion about the trip. Af- 
ter the other members of the group have had a chance 
to raise questions or to participate in the discussion, 
the premiere of the movies taken during the trip closes 
the meeting and completes the course. While no Uni- 
versity credit is given for P.E.M. 99, Inspection Trip, 
it appears on the student’s transcript, along with a 
grade, and is a requirement for graduation from the 
School of Physical Education. 

Two questions are most frequently raised by out- 
siders concerning the trip. One is, “How can you take 
so many men so far for so many days, and not have 
numerous behavior problems?” The answer is that the 
orientation program helps to sell the trip to every mem-' 
ber; hence, he is interested in getting his money’s 











Third Edition 


LEONARD — GUIDE TO THE HISTORY 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 


Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Education, 


Revised and Enlarged by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 
Formerly Director, Health and Physical Education Division, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. | 


This classic work brings up-to-date significant facts concerning the 
development of physical education 
established around the world. 


through selected organizations 
It describes the growth of physical 
education from early times, down to the latter day movements in 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany and England. The second part of the | 
book covers developmerit in American Colleges and Universities and 

the Y.M.C.A. There is a detailed explanation of the playground 

movement in America and methods used for the training of teachers. 


THIRD EDITION. 480 PACES. 121 ILLUSTRATIONS. $5.50 





New (4th) Edition 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education and Director of the 
Men’s Gymnasium, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
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uppermost in mind. The entire boy is considered, with emphasis on 
those parts and organs most frequently. involved. Health and physical 
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Pennsylvania State College 


SUMMER SESSIONS 





DATES OF SESSIONS l 
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in some 40 fields of study. 
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Have a Coke 





worth. The squad leaders are of great assis 
seeing that any of the more exuberant or ry 
dividualists stay within disciplinary limits, Last but 
last, the group represents the University, and Ps, 
School of Physical Education, and therefore its th. 
bers are subject to University disciplinary action 
necessary. With the increased maturity of the mandi 
of the party in recent years, even a word of . 
privately given, is seldom needed. 


tance jn 
Sed in. 


ution, 


The other question is, “How can you plan such 
varied and complicated program, and keep on ~ 
time schedule?” This is really very easy, berriag i 
many unscheduled incidents. The help of many be 
is necessary, first of all, in arranging a tentative ‘cia 
ule. This, in turn, is checked against mileage and esti 
mated time of travel. In order to reach our destination 
on schedule, we allow the estimated time, plus ten e 
fifteen minutes. Upon arrival, another check js made 
with the authorities there to find out how long it wil 
take to reach the next stop, and to help to decide the 
exact time that everyone must be back in the busses 
ready to leave. On the last trip, the group missed the 
schedule only twice, and then by only a few minutes. 


It must be remembered that the inspection trip at the 
University of Illinois is a vastly different one today 
from the first one eight years ago. Such a trip develops 
with experience, and improves from year to year, It js 
doubtful if the first trip or two can ever be anything 
but an experimental one, from which the faculty chaip. 
man probably learns much more than any single stu. 
dent. 


Each student comes back from the trip with many 
vivid memories, much material of educational value 
and a new sense of appreciation and belief in his choice 
of profession. During the balance of the semester, in 
fact as long as he remains in school, he makes frequent 
reference in his classes to various aspects of the trip 
specific visitations, and how this or that problem was 
solved. As a learning activity, the experience is prob 
ably equivalent to, or worth more than several courses, 
and as a device for helping to bring about profession 
growth, it is without parallel. © 


~~ 
= 





Editorials 


(Continued from Page 335) 

2. The teacher-training requirements for the elemet- 
tary classroom teacher are already top heavy. These 
and the terrible load she has when she teaches are dri 
ing her out of the field. If each subject increased th 
credits for the prospective teacher as we recommett, 
the credits would mount up to fill six or seven yeals 
3. The money and personnel -will be forthcoming # 
we can convince the American people of the need. Ost 
teacher-training institutions now have an increase 
majors in our field. 





























The children in the elementary schools will soonl 
in the high schools, the colleges, and out into the world 
| Until we do something about it on the elementary leve, 
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teachers in the high schools and colleges will continue 
to complain about bad body mechanics, lack of basic 
kills, poor sportsmanship, lack of interest in physical 
education. These children, then, will go out into the 
world and continue to think of physical education as 
winning teams and large stadia. Where do we start, 
and when, in obliterating the cancerous spot at the base 
of our educational program? The author challenges 
the theorists who are seeing programs only in training 
schools to a fifty-thousand-mile circuit trip around the 
country. Physical education is just not being taught 
in the elementary schools. We need action. Let’s pool 
our ideas and decide to do something.—Helen Manley, 
University City Public Schools, University City, Mis- 


souri. 





Safe Canoeing Standards 
(Continued from Page 339) 


jong period, such as a camp season or a college course. 

Class AAA is that of Canoeing Examiner, and the 
candidate should be one who has been for three years 
a Head Canoeing Instructor under these standards, 
has shown exceptional skill as a teacher, is an authori- 
ty on types of canoes and equipment, and is looked 
upon as having made a distinct contribution in the field 
of canoeing. 

The standards are now ready for the use of in- 
structors, and eventually rating boards may be set up 
similar to the national boards for other sports. Ratings 
will be based on proper technique, knowledge, and, 
most important, habitual performance. Since the aim 
is toward increasing the knowledge and skill of pad- 
dlers throughout the country, the emphasis should be 
not on knowing how, but on the actual execution and 
proper application of all the skills. 

The published standards outline the course, but do 
not include full details of the material which should 
be covered. The committee is now working on a man- 
ual which will clarify the requirements, ‘make for con- 
sistency in rating, and be useful as a teaching guide. 





Home Movie Techniques 
(Continued from Page 340) 


volleyball is in order. The photographer should never 
try to follow the ball, but take a long shot of the whole 
held, or concentrate the field of view of the camera on 
one side of the net and the action of the players there. 
This will avoid a rapid panoramic effect and a blurred 
background. 

Taking swimming movies presents a problem as 
there are very few pools which are adapted for taking 
moving pictures of underwater activities, as they do 
not have sufficient lighting below the surface or a glass 
side wall behind which movies can be taken. Aquatic 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


SARGENT 


Founded 1881 - 
Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


beginning June, 1949, is granted, on completion 
of four-year course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Three five-week periods of 
instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in Spring. A major course in physical 
education with camping in education, dance, 
health, recreation or sports specialization. A.M.A. 
approved physical therapy may be chosen at the 
end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 


mark of quality ond vunvarying 


performance. 

















“heveoton FILMS 


‘at low rental cost — many for sale 


Selected films on sports and recreation designed to 
serve as aids in team training. Ideal for use by coaches 
and by directors of athletic and recreation programs in 
high schools, colleges, clubs and organizations. 


SOME OF OUR CATEGORIES: 


Baseball Health and Safety Table Tennis 
Basketball Hunting Fennis 
Bowling Jai-Alai Track and Field 
Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 
Comping Life Saving Volleyball 
Diving Physical Fitness Water Sports 
Fishing Recreation Weight Lifting 
Football Softball Winter Sports 
Golf Swimming Wrestling 

* « @ 


For the New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES, 
| Write to Dept. ‘J.’ 




















WANTED 


Graduate, Registered Occupational Therapists 
and Trained Recreation Workers for Assign- 
ments in Illinois State Psychiatric Hospitals, 
Schools for Mental Defectives, Children’s and 
Correctional Institutions. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 
GOOD SALARIES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
EXCELLENT RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLAN 
MAINTENANCE AVAILABLE 


Write: 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


State Armory Springfield, Illinois 











pageants and other swimming activities on th 
may be taken with ease if highly lighted or 
Pictures of diving give the movie enthusiast 
lent opportunity to take shots in slow motio 
color. 


€ Sur face 
Outdoors 
an excel. 
N and in 


Indoor Activities 


Basketball games can be taken with the Present hom 
movie camera if provided with a f.9 lens (lated 
sized opening) and there is sufficient light. There have 
been excellent movies taken of New York University’s 
team in Madison Square Garden. Unfortunately many 
high school courts are not lighted as well as the Catden 
A light meter will indicate if there is sufficient light to 
take the team in action. 

Boxing and wrestling matches may be taken With 
little difficulty when overhead lights are Provided 
Fencing can be taken with floodlights placed on the 
side of the fencing strip. 

With the trend to use more visual aids in the schoo} 
the moving picture camera will enable schools to make 
their own films. The physical education and athletic 
program offer the best possibilities because of the ac. 
tion of their activities. As a teaching aid, the student 
and teacher will find movies of the program a means 
of studying form, making corrections in the skill, 
and they will also provide an additional activity for 


the school program. Fa 





Elementary Teeter Board 


(Continued from Page 324) 
in front of him. Upon reaching maximum height, he 
quickly throws his shoulders back and passes his fee 
through the hoop. 
Spotters —Same as for No. 3. 


No. 5. Jump to Shoulders 

I‘lyer.—The same motions are involved as if landing 
on the ground except that he lands with legs mor 
rigid and heels as close together as possible. He should 
be ready for an earlier contact, and as soon as tt 
made, he should pres, the calves .against the head of 
the understander. : 

Understander.—He stands three feet back from th 
board, reaches for the flyer’s calves, and_ pulls then 
down so his feet sink into the shoulders. 

Spotters ——When learning this trick the flyer usual 
trips his heels against the understander’s shoulders atl 





Troi 


por 








falls over backwards. The spotter merely catches him 
under the arm-pits-and lets him down easily. If tit 
flyer falls forward, the other spotter prevents him 
from falling on the board. 


No. 6. Half Twist to Shoulders 


Flyer—The same motion is involved as in No. 2@ 
cept that he looks: for the understander’s shoulders. He 
lands on them with heels together, and braces his caltt 


against his head. 
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Understander.—He stands three feet from the board 
aad relaxed. Upon hearing the signal, he looks over his 
shoulder to observe the flyer’s motion and reaches up- 
ward and backward with the hands to feel for the 


calves. . 2 
Spotters.—Same as in No. 5. 


Nos. 7 and 8. Double Punch 

Flyer 1.—He stands on the understander’s should- 
ers. When flyer 2 gives the signal, he punches the 
hoard, holding his position on the board. As flyer 2 
descends upon the board, he springs back to the un- 
derstander’s shoulders. 

Flyer 2.—He stands on the board facing flyer 1. As 
he punches the board, he arises directly over the board 
so that he may return to it, thereby punching the first 
fyer back to the understander’s shoulders. 

 Understander.—He catches the flyer as in No. 5. 

Spotters—Same as in No. 5. 


No. 9. Jump to Three High Sitting With Half Twist 

Flyer —The same motion is involved as in No. 6 ex- 
cept he tries to get more height. . 

Understander.—He stands three feet from the board 
holding the thighs of the middle man. He relaxes until 
the signal is given and then braces for the added weight. 

Middle Man.—He sits on the understander’s shoul- 
ders with legs wrapped around his body. Upon hearing 
the signal, he braces, puts his arms up to find the 
calves of the flyer, and pulls down. The trunk should 
be kept erect. 


Puncher.—A higher pedestal will be necessary. 


Spotters ——Note the action of the spotters in the 
photo. One is waiting for a fall in the front, while the 
other is covering the board in case the flyer falls back- 
wards. We found this trick safer and easier with the 
twist than without. Without the twist the understander 
and middle man face the board and risk the danger of 
having the flyer kick them in the face as he ascends 
to the shoulders. «» 





The author wishes to thank Thomas Bolgiano, Grady Braf- 
ford, Harold Buckley, William Foland, Robert Phillips, Charles 
Pinckney, Thomas Tyrrell, William Ward, and Gordon Zollin- 
hofer, all members of the University of Maryland Gymkana 
Troup, for their assistance. 


School Health Council 


(Continued from Page 321) 





ports events taking place at each school. 

In addition to announcements and special votes, pro- 
grams for the meetings may center around a new unit 
of work as suggested by the curriculum committee— 
a cooperative plan for summer recreation activities with 
city, schools, and Red Cross safety people all cooperat- 
ing in planning; launching of a new program such as 
school dental examinations, immunizations, TB x-ray ; 
or reports from representatives who have participated 
i state or district conventions or conferences. 


Programs are primarily designed to inform each and 
every teacher of the platining for health being done by 
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COST LESS 
BECAUSE THEY LAST LONGER! 


When you're fizuring economy in a school towel system, it’s 





the service life of the towels that counts . . . the cost-per- 
use. McArthur Super-Gyms and Super Turks are good for 350 
to 500 launderings, and here’s why: Two-ply, triple-twisted 
yarns throughout for longer wear without added weight; wov- 
en tape strips between each terry for extra strength; 
heavy tape selvage reduces possibility of ragged edges; color 
stripe down the side for added strength in the center. Also 
available are McArthur Red-Edge towels—a long wearing 
towel in the medium priced field. For complete informa- 
tion, and a towel plan for your school, write Geo. McArthur & 
Son, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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THE Gretsch-\Wigman 
DANCE DRUM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


For Dramatic, 


in Modern and ‘Classi Dances 





Light, strong, instantly responsive, this drum 
has won enthusiastic amateur and profes- 
sional acclaim throughout the dance world. 
It imparts new significance to oriental inter- 
pretations, lends vibrant life and vivacity to 
all modern and classic dances. Used in the 
dance itself, or as an accompaniment, it pro- 
duces commanding rhythm 

and contributes a surprising 

measure of melody when ex- 

pertly handled. By varying the 

individual pitch, it 

is especially effec- 

tive in group.dances. 


PRICE $12.00 


Plus postage; shipping wat. 
23 ounces. Lamb's wool head 
single or in pairs, 


$1.88 each, plus postage. 


Special discounts to schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY; BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 





the council and to seek aid in fittin 
the needs of all children. 


Patterned on the district council, schools w 
vited to set up building health councils to carr th 
planning down to the student level. At peeseag aie 
schools in the district have six student health aad 
Students plan together to improve their enviro : 
use of buildings and equipment, and to aid eac 
in the formation of good health habits, At quarter] 
intervals the student councils are invited to send ni 
sentatives to the district council and the chairman turns 
the gavel over to a student. The meeting day is Spent 
in reporting activities and problems of student councils 
to the parent group. 

There is a similar relationship between the Bremer 
ton School District Health Council and the Bremer. 
ton-Kitsap County Community Health Council on the 
adult level except that regular representation is sent to 
the County Council from the schools. A school health 
committee concerns itself directly with the school health 
problems in the county. They have cooperated with 
parent-teacher groups in coordinating plans for the 
summer health round-up and have also discussed com. 
munity needs and reactions to suggested unit materials 
for the courses of study. The school health committee 
of the community health council has been invaluable in 
coordinating activities in the community toward adopt- 
ing a policy on such matters as participation of students 
on semi-professional teams, and use of community 
‘facilities such as tennis courts, playfields, etc., for use 
of school and community. The community couneil 
also precedes meetings with written notices to each 
member and summarizes each program by means of 
announcements through the Community Newsletter, 


g the Program to 


ere in- 


nment, 
h Other 


Questions as to chairmanship of. school councils may 
arise in the mind of the reader. A school council chair- 
manship may be handled in many ways, but it seemed 
expedient in our organization for the administration to 
appoint the chairman inasmuch as the health council 
is one of many such subject area councils. The health 
council’s activities are somewhat broader than those of 
social studies committees, visual aids committees, or 
reading committees due to the fact that they cover all 
phases: of the child’s healthful growth. In most cases, 
however, since there are administrative duties devoly- 
ing on the chairman and considerable time is involved, 
it has seemed wise to have a staff member head the 
committee when possible. Councils in other areas have 
different plans. In our system the council chairman 
is the school health coordinator but a council might 
work equally well in a case in which the health coordi- 
nator acts as executive secretary. 

Principals and the superintendent should be wel 
represented on the council but they are usually too busy 
to make a good chairman unless they have a strong 
executive secretary to fall back on for planning, schet- 
uling and announcing of meetings. 

Yes, councils do work! The community health cou 
cil, district school health council, and building health 
councils are working together in a democratic wa 
toward building the best health program possible fo 
our schools and community. We are working to edtr 
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cate each person to the advantages of a healthy body 
and to enlist his aid in correcting faults. We feel we 
have a record of accomplishment and strongly recom- 
mend the organization of such groups whenever pos- 


sible. 71 





Dance Education 
(Continued from Page 328) 

The chorus is repeated and many other activities are 
suggested in the verse. 

The teacher had collected various kinds of materials, 
velvet, silk, celanese, wool. A sample of each was 
clipped together in a texture book. The children were 
invited to feel them one at a time and then to imagine 
that their feet, their hands, their bodies were touching 
this texture. Sometimes children were encouraged to 
make up a velvet dance, a wool dance, a silk dance. At 
one time in the writer’s experience there was one child 
with a tremendous sense of humor. Almost everything 
she did turned into comedy. Since she had an ex- 
cellent dance feeling, the accompanist and the teacher 
were constantly waiting for the moment when she would 
do something serious. After touching the textures a 
solemn look came over her face. The adults thought, 
“At last! Seriousness.” The child announced presently 
that the name of her dance was “Velvet,” and con- 
cluded with, “I have on a velvet dress and—it itches.” 

A third grade enjoyed the following especially. The 
children put both hands before their faces saying, “I 
put on my magic mask and turn into — a galloping 
horse,” or “a bear,” “a top,” etc The children sug- 
gested words quietly to the teacher. The accompanist 
often helped by playing some music appropriate to the 
word suggested. In this movement game each child 
could move with the utmost individual freedom, and 
yet the entire group was controlled, since the teacher 
could at any given moment put her hands to her face 
and say, “I put on my magic mask and turn into myself 
to listen to the next directions.” This has been par- 
ticularly popular with children aged six through nine. 

One group was studying birds and had evidenced 
much interest in them. They were asked which bird 
had long legs? short legs? big wings? short wings? 
long. beaks? The entire group emulated the move- 
ments of each. Then the class was divided into five 
sections. The woodpecker group stayed in the center 





to play the rhythm on the drums. The others went into 
each of the four corners. The drummers indicated 
when each group should circle the room moving as the 
type of bird they had chosen to be and emphasizing the 
most outstanding movement characteristic of the bird. 
Through this they were using different qualities of 
movement, concentrating on the action of one part of 
the body, and using a definite number of beats in a 
movement phrase. After this the children were asked 
if they could dance out any bird stories. One of the 
most outstanding ones was done by a little girl. She 
was a young humming bird taking her first flight from 
the nest. She ran into a large flower. The flower 
knocked her backwards, and then she discovered that 
she could fly backwards. So she flew backwards all 
the way home. 








STRETCH Your way 
to health 


It’s easy—just a few minutes each day. 
Recommended by doctors and health 
experts for posture, body development 
and correction. 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


Chromium plated, all steel gym_ bar. 
INSTANTLY installed or removed in 
our DOORWAY — holds over 250 Ibs. 
rice $6.95. Illustrated book of ex- 
ercises included FREE. 

AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORT STORES 


For further information write. 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago 30 














a summer in Colorado 


* and scholastic advancement at 
: COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer Session . .'. . - - + ~ June 21 to August 14 
DANCE Seven Week Music Festival 
directed by Conference on the Fine Arts _ 
HANYA HOLM Dance Productions 
Colorado College Complete Schedule 
School of Languages Of Academic Subjects 


For further information, address: 
Director of Summer Session, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 




















MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER, Director 





hunters and jumpers. 


TEELA-WOOKET 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION .. . June 24 to 30 inclusive. Intensive NORMAL COURSE 
in EQUITATION under the direction of a staff of outstanding instructors. Show horses, 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work. To 
many in the field of Physical Education this course and rating are a distinct asset. Inclusive 
rate $45.00. Also adult RIDING CAMP August 29 to September 12. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Also excellent facilities for Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc., in the HEART OF T.W.A.C. 

THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

ARCHERY CAMP ... June 24 to 30, August 29 to September 12, inclusive. 
Rates per week: $30.00, $35.00. NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY $40.00. 

Combine a vacation with a week of INTENSIVE TRAINING with leading autho-ities in the sport of archery. BRING 

YOURSELF UP TO DATE in this fine individual sport for MEN and WOMEN. Course in ARCHERY CRAFTS by 

Lawrence E. Briggs of U. of Mass. Send for folder with complete details: 


450 W. 24th St., 16 AJ, New York 11, N. Y. 
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The writer had once read that the leaders of ancient 
tribes used to take part in horse games. Men would 
dress up in horses’ heads and tails and then they would 
have mock combat. Later the merry-go-round de- 
veloped from this idea. We used the latter in dance 
class. A person stood in the center of the room. The 
group was divided into four or five smaller groups. As 
the leader beckoned they came toward the center in 
large gallops. With a wave of his hand the leader 
vanquished each group in succession, and they fell to 
the floor. All arose simultaneously and turned into 
the horses on the merry-go-round. The leader was 
then the master of the carousel. One group composed 
the following chant for this activity. 

The merry-go-round goes round and round 
The merry-go-round goes round 

Up we go. Down we go. 

I fell over my horse’s head. 

The children once heard “The Parade of the Grass- 
hoppers” from Prokofieff’s Music for Children. They 
decided to have a Grasshopper Circus. They paraded 
around the room hopping. One child took the part of 
the ring-master and indicated when each should per- 
form. There were seals, horses, elephants, tightrope 
walkers, dancers. It was rather difficult to have the 
children dance a duo concept, that is, first as grass- 
hoppers and secondly as grasshoppers being other ani- 
mals. What actually happened was that they paraded 
in and out as insects, and when they performed they 
directly emulated the animals. But the music and the 
idea stimulated them to imaginative action. 

The Indian cultures have been somewhat abused in 
our school systems. They have been degraded by oat- 
meal drums, and a considerable amount of “‘hi-yi-yiing” 
around in dismal and sordid fashion. Since very few 
authentic teachers of Indian dances are available, it 
would seem better, since Indians do have a strong appeal 
for children, to let them understand through their own 
reading and being read to just what kinds of ideas the 
Indians had, and what kind of people they were. From 
this the children can develop their own naive concepts 
of the Indian dance. One sixth-grade group com- 
posed some Aztec ceremonial dances which were ex- 
cellent as to choreographic form, original and sincere 
as to movement and rhythm. They knew that they 


were not historically accurate, but it gave them a fur- 






























































ther way of expressing their notion of the Azt 
ture. They were using movement as a medium of di 
pression just as they would use paper and cra 0 ' 

Another solution to this problem was worked 
with a fourth-grade group. In Winter Telling Steal 
Miss Alice Marriott has some tales of a comic lek 
known as Saynday.* The stories are fanciful and had 
great appeal for the children. The class in rhyth a 
worked out the most popular story in dance form Re 
made masks of muslin to suit the character that he 
chose to be. It was interesting to note that once Fi 
child’s face was behind a mask his movements beciill 
freer, and sometimes it appeared that a primitive coal 
of movement had been awakened within. It was a fin 
way of releasing imaginative power. : 

Creative work with a mixed group at the fifth- and 
sixth-grade levels seems to be the most successful when 
it is related to the class work. One group worked out 
the activity of the Egyptians in a story they were read. 
ing in their room. As old an idea as this is, the chil. 
dren brought much originality to the work. A group 
of boys choreographed the burial and funeral march of 
one of the characters. The teacher had discovered tha 
the Egyptians used to beat sticks together to form 4 
rhythm pattern. The boys used this idea. The actiog 
of digging the grave, placing the body within, covering 
it with earth, leaving gifts beside it, and going home 
were all in the dance. 

Perhaps the most advanced stage of development 
is to have the children use movement to better 
understand the life of today rather than seeking 
cultures now but faintly influential. A group of sixth. 
grade girls begged to have a dance class. They tried 
composing dances to poems. Some of them were 
rather good, but there was one group that. prefaced 
their performance with, “Now, don’t be mad—will 
you?” The writer expected some form of nonsense, but 
thought that some activity on their part might be bet- 
ter than none, so the dance was performed. They had 
worked out a simple space study, using levels, direc 
tion, focus. It was quite a sophisticated piece of work 
for these girls who had had so little experience. They 
had one criticism, “It doesn’t mean anything.” The 
teacher explained that sometimes movement was good 


8Alice Marriott. Winter Telling Stories. New York: Sloane 
Publishing Co., 1947. . 
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quality, value and service. 
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to look at for its own sake. They understood this, but 
still they demanded, “We want to do a dance that 
means something.” The writer found pictures of 

ple in the world today, people in need, people in 
want. Four or five children got together and selected 
one picture to work on. They read into it the feelings 
that the people might have had, and developed their 
movement around this. The dances resulting were 
not profound, but they had significance. 

Children aged eight through eleven seem to have a 

reat desire to be “funny.” They enjoy nonsense. One 
must be tolerant enough to let them enjoy the inane. 
One of the most successful lessons at this level was to 
dance to nonsense poems. The best one of these was 
Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky. It has never failed to 
provoke good imaginative movement. Further than this 
excellent paintings and drawings have resulted from 
this as stimulus. 

Social folk dances involving boy and girl relationships 
are very popular with the upper elementary school. 
One of the favorites has been “Four in a Boat.’’* Sev- 
eral of the others are “Jolly is the Miller,”® “Skip to 
My Lou,” “I’ve Been to Haarlem, I’ve Been to Dover.” 
Simple square dances are completely suitable and de- 
sirable. Often the writer has started the square 
dance in a circle formation and has the first of every 
four couples start as the head couple of a set of eight. 
In this manner it is a little easier to control the entire 
group. The teacher should be careful to reserve the 
more difficult things until the group has learned to work 
well together. She should also remember that the dance 
situation is a social situation and treat it as such. The 





40Our Land of Song. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co., 1942. 
5Twice 55 Games With Music. Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Co., 1924. 





children will show off, and the boys in particular will 
trip, fall down, pull too hard when they are making 
a circle. But if the teacher remembers that they really 
do like this type of activity and that their behavior is 
natural and that all over the country there are like 
children behaving in like ways, it may make the task 
seem less arduous. The writer often says, “I know 
that you like to fool around, and now that you have 
had the fun of doing that, let’s work hard on the dances. 
Those of you who can’t will have to stop dancing until 
you show more control.” As in other subjects the skill- 
ful teacher will learn what the optimum dosage of each 
activity is for her group and plan the work with this 
in mind. 

Perhaps the writer has done the unforgivable thing 
in telling specifically what has been done in some of her 
classes. Each teacher who reads this may try some of 
the same things. They may work with her group, and 
they may not. The teacher must constantly ask 
“What feeling things appeal to my group of children?” 
“How can I teach them more of sight, more of sound, 
more of smell, more of taste, more of touch, by stimu- 
lating and training these natural senses so that their 
lives will be more sensitive to the sensuous around 
them.” She must feel her way with sensitive aware- 
ness by intelligent trial and intelligent error watching 
always for every opportunity to interrelate sensations 
of music, of rhyme, of prose, of the graphic and plas- 
tic arts. She must use them in multifarious ways so 
that the environment becomes alive to enrich and eman- 
cipate the child’s understanding and development.* «» 








*A bibliography on theory, music, and recordings was orig- 
inally submitted with this article but was not published due 
to lack of space. Those interested in obtaining copies should 
write to Miss Katherine A. Wolfe, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 
9, Washington. 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books... 


Developmental Physical Education. James S. Nicoll and May 
Belle Long. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., Park Hill, 1947. 229 pages, $2.44. 

The authors describe a working program for each of the 
four years of high school. Activities given are developmental 
in character and are designed to suit the interests of each 
of the respective age groups to help the physical education 
teacher to present a well rounded recreational program by in- 
dicating the techniques necessary for presenting the material 
to large groups, by preparing reliable outlines for the physical 
education class, and by arranging a series of activities which 
increase in difficulty as the student progresses. 

Better Ways of Growing Up. John E. Crawford and Luther 
E. Woodward. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce 
Street, 1948. 262 pages, $3.00. 

This volume on the psychology of adolescence appeals di- 
rectly to youth through a simple approach and a series of 
self-analysis tests by impartial posing of questions to the read- 
er. The authors discuss personality from babyhood influences, 
growth in early childhood, and the beginnings of an inte- 
grated personality with the meeting and acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities in adolescence. 

Education for All American Children. Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., NW, 1948. 279 pages, $1.25. 

This is the third volume in a series by the Commission 
though it belongs between the two already published, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, 1944, and Educational Services 
for Younger Children, 1945. The former dealt with junior high 
school and junior college, and the latter, with the extension 
of school services downward to the third or fourth year of 
life. The present volume focuses on the elementary schools 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade. It is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with a series of hypothetical 
school systems as they might appear to the observer in 1958, 
and the second, bringing together reports of excellent prac- 
tices in elementary schools as they are now. 

How to Interpret Social Welfare. Helen C. Baker, Mary S. 
Routzahn. New York City 10: Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East Twenty-Second St., 1947. 135 pages, $2.50. 

This is a basic study course in public relations for profes- 
sional workers, administrators, and volunteers who must fre- 
quently answer questions, speak to audiences, or write let- 
ters and bulletins about health and welfare services. Students 
who hope to become public relations workers in such agencie 
should find this material helpful as an introduction to their 
work. 

Modern Dance in Education. Ruth W. Jones and' Margaret 
DeHaan. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 88 pages, $1.35. 

This book is the result of repeated requests for a written 
record of practical material adaptable to teaching on both 
the secondary and the college levels. A discussion of back- 
ground material is followed by actual techniques and com- 
positions. 

The Dissection of the Cat. Bruce M. Harrison. St. Louis: C 
V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1948. 99 pages, 
$3.50. 

This is a laboratory manual for pre-medic, pre-nursing, and 
physical education students. Numerous illustrations are included 
to enable the student to grasp the facts more accurately, easily, 
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and quickly. At the end of each significant section a : 
of questions is included to be answered by the student and. 
handed to the instructor. 


Winning Basketball. Compiled and edited by Ray Welsh 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Burgess Publishin 
South Sixth St., 1947. 143 pages, $2.50. 

This book of basketball information is compiled, for the 
most part, from the contributions of leading college and hist 
school coaches and therefore has greater diversity than ; 


& Co, 4p 


be possible in the case of a single writer. The contents. com. | 
sist chiefly of diagrammed offensive and defensive setups ai 
resenting the individual thoughts of a large body of succes. 7 
ful coaches. It will serve physical education and coachi | 


students as a textbook of the different styles of play they 

expect to encounter in their professional coaching of the sport, 

Kinesiology Laboratory Manual. Leon G. Kranz. St. Loyis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1948, 177 
pages, $2.75. 

This manual was written to help the student of physical 
education to understand the activities in which he takes part 
and which he expects to teach others. It will enable him to 
see weaknesses more readily and prescribe developmental ex. 
ercises more accurately. 

Introduction to Human Physiology. William D. Zoethout. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1948, 
407 pages, $4.00. 

This book is a shortened and simplified edition of Zoethout- 
Tuttle Textbook of Physiology and is designed for senior high 
school and freshman or sophomore college students who do 
not intend to take any more advanced work in physiology. 
Whenever possible, the author has attempted to impress yp- 
on tie reader the importance of personalizing the knowledge 
gained. The questions at the end of the chapters are nots 
much for reviewing the subject discussed as to make the 
reader reflect upon his own experience insofar as it has a 
bearing on the matter discussed. 


Laboratory Experiments in Physiology. W. D. Zoethout. 4h 
ed. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington »Boule 
vard, 1948. 256 pages, $3.00. 

The author has designed this manual to serve as a usefil 
guide for courses ranging from elementary human physiology 
to advanced mammalian or medical physiology. It contains 
262 experiments of varying length and complexity, enough 
for a year’s course. The large number of experiments permits 
adaptation of the manual to shorter courses. 

Basketball Illustrated. Howard A. Hobson. New York City 
18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1948. % 
pages, $1.50. 

In this new book the author describes the basic fund 
mentals and skills which make for winning basketball through 
photographs and an easy-to-follow text. He covers individu 
and team fundamentals for both offense and defense and it- 
cludes a series of winning plays. 

Fundamentals of Human Reproduction. Edith L. Potter. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St, 19% 
224 pages, $3.50. 

This survey of the general processes concerned in rept 
duction begins with the elemental forms of life and gradually 
progresses through more complicated stages until the human 
being is reached. There are discussions of the anatomy of the 
sex organs in the human being, the preparation of the sex cells 


for union, fertilization, implantation in the uterus, the placenta, 


nutritior, and the general development of the embyro. 
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